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INDIRA GANDHI 


Smt. Indira Gandhi is seen in this happy group photograph taken on her last visit to Bomba 
at the end of her last engagement to attend the Indo-ltalian presentation of Rossini 
great opera IL BARBIERE Dl SIV/GLIA in the Tata Theatre of the National Centre for the Pei 
forming Arts on the 8th of October 1984 Left of her are the conductor Daniel Nazaret 
and his parents with the Italian Soprano Joan de Cristoforo. Right of the Prime Mmiste 
are Giuseppe Votpi. Governor I.H. Latif. Giorgio Lormi. Carlo de Bortoli. Gennaro Sict 
Betty Bhabha. Jamshed Bhabha. Mario Mattiotti. Antonietta Bragagnolo and Pasa 


n father. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the first Prime Minister of independent India 


To mourn the death of Smt. Indira Gandhi, a Memorial Meeting of artistes 
and art lovers was held on Wednesday the 14th November 1984 at the National 
Centre for the Performing Arts which had received such heartening support from 
her since its inception. At this meeting, under the Chairmanship of Maharashtra's 
Minister for Finance and Cultural Affairs, Shri Sushilkumar Shinde, Pandit Jasraj. 
Smt. Shanta Gandhi and Dr. Kanak Rele spoke on behalf of organisations of artistes, 
and Shri Jamshed J. Bhabha, as Trustee-in-Charge of the National Centre for the 
Performing Arts, moved the following resolution which was passed by all standing in 
homage to Smt. Indira Gandhi. 



Jamshed Bhabha. Managing Trustee of the National Centre for the Performing Arts. 

of Maharashtra's Minister for Finance and Culture Affairs. Shri Sushilkumar Shmde to\ 
■ ' death of Smt. Indira Gandhi. Others seen in the picture 


im the untimely and tragic death of Smt. Indira Gandhi. Others seen in the picture 
leftto right. Dr Kanak Rele and Smt. Shanta Gandhi, who spoke on behalf of organisations 
of artistes. Shri Sushilkumar Shinde and Shri S. A. Sabavala. Deputy Managing Trustee 
of the National Centre. 

"The musicians, theatre people and lovers of music and the arts, assembled 
this dav. Wednesday the 14th November 1984, at the National Centre for the 
Performing Arts, mourn the untimely and tragic death of Smt. Indira Gandhi 
on the 31st October 1984. and express their sense of shock and horror over 
her assassination. They share with millions of their countrymen their deeply-felt 
grief at the irreparable loss of an esteemed national leader, a dedicated Prime Minister, 
and a great champion of the arts, artistes and art lovers, who had been a steadfast 
supporter of the aims and ideals of the National Centre for the Performing Arts 
which she inaugurated - 

Intensely national and patriotic, Smt. Indira Gandhi inherited from Mahatma 
Gandhi, and her own family, an international outlook that combined the best, 
in the great cultural heritages of India and the West, and transcended the 
limitations of race, religion, caste and creed. 

- in th 0 H r«1 at |M n ! S ! and,reedom ,rom Pomposity or self-importance stemmed, 
an Tnhorn ?^ Gandhl ‘ 3nd her father Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, from 

0 he?tIsk as Pnmn M°l t e °! a " work we " done - and har approach 

| to her task as Prime Minister as a job of work to be done like any other job. 

nIm?. T*’? 9 3 u° reca " her c °™stent support to the aims 
e National Centre for the Performing Arts which she inaugurated 


in 1969 with the following words that heartened those who were grappling with 
the challenge of establishing this pioneering public trust: 

"I heartily support the aims and objects of this institution. I think it is 
inspired by great vision, and I hope it will be sustained by a sense of 
dedication." 

While paying their homage to the memory of Smt. Indira Gandhi, and 
sharing with millions of their countrymen their feeling of gratitude to the uniquely 
gifted and immensely courageous lady who had fought for their interests indomitably 
throughout her life, the members of this meeting express their sorrowful and 
profound sympathy to her son, Shri Rajiv Gandhi, now Prime Minister of India." 


We reproduce below the text of the address delivered by Smt. Indira Gandhi 
when she inaugurated the programme of activities of the National Centre for the 
Performing Arts on the 29th of December 1969. 


—Editor 


I am glad I accepted the invitation to be here. We all know how rich India 
has been in her classical dances and music, as well as in the folk arts. 

It is said that man does not live by bread alone and this brings an old 
saying — I think it is Sufi— to my mind. "If I had two loaves of bread. I would 
sell one and buy hyacinths to feed my soul”. I do think we need that sort of 
feeling amongst the people. Obviously, those who do not have even one loaf 
cannot think of hyacinths. But the rest of us have to do something so that 
these ancient arts do not decline, because, once they do. it will not be possible 
to bring them up again, except in a rather artificial and superficial way. I think 
that you have a difficult task before you. but I have no doubt that, with such 
determination, you will succeed. I whole-heartedly support the aims and objects 
of this institution. I think it is inspired by great vision and I sincerely hope that it will 
be sustained by a sense of dedication. 

I should like to congratulate all those who worked to translate these 
visions into reality. Besides, that this whole effort has been a voluntary one is 
of special significance these days, when there is an almost pathetic dependence 
on the Government for patronage and support. 

Change, as you all know, is a way of life. Our ancient society is being 
subjected to stresses and strains of modernisation, of industrialisation. One 
cannot bemoan this change and look nostalgically towards the past. We must 




accept change but at ' e “J"|^wl NchTg^d i^th^old. TOs is much more 
out that which is of value or that t0 9 change something wholesale than 

difficult than it sounds- s ^g^*™** swep t away. Our classical 
to Pick and choose what is kep h th|ngs whjch we simply must preserve in 
Tril oTeTo our dvdual" And one ?hing which is realised all over the 
d w t^f.mnnrtance of having one's own individuality and personality in the 
not only machine-made articles but, if , 
may so put it, almost machine-made people. 

With the democratisation of society, the arts face new challenges. In 
the olden days, although the folk arts were sustained by the people, classical 
music and dance were dependent on kings and aristocrats. Of course, that 
helped our musicians to some extent, but it also made them subject to the 
whims of a particular individual or a group. Today, if we can help them, their 
field is a much wider one. If they are good enough, they can command audiences, 
not only in our country, but far and wide across the seas, and they have far 
greater opportunities to try and find new paths and to make new creations. 


There is nothing more for me to do but thank you for qivinq r 
opportunity of being with you and to wish you the best of luck. 



Mudiyettu 

Ritual Dance-Drama of Kerala 

G. Venu 

Mudiyettu is one of the ancient forms of dance-drama of Kerala. Mudiyettu 
presents a dramatized version of the Puranic story of Darika-Vadha. If we scrutinize 
the presentation and style of this ritual dance-drama, we discover the origins of 
certain elements of the style, presentation, costumes and choreography of the later 
classical art forms of Kerala such as Krishnanattom and Kathakali. Mudiyettu is 
usually performed in the Bhadrakali temples of Central Kerala as an oblation to 
the goddess. Since we have no records or evidence to indicate accurately the 
date of origin of this ritual dance-drama, all that we can surmise is that it is 
very ancient. 

Bhadrakali worship has always occupied a very important place in the 
religious life of the people of Kerala. There are numerous Kali temples in Kerala. 
The story of Kali, especially the one detailing how she killed the asura Darika 
is the theme of many folk-songs and is presented in several visual art forms in 
these temples. 

An Outline of the Story 

Long, long ago there broke out a fierce war between the deva-s (gods) 
and asura- s (demons). The asura- s were on the brink of defeat, and their women 
sought refuge in pata/a (the nether-world). Two of them. Danavati and Darumati, 
who pined for sons who would wreak vengeance on the gods, propitiated Lord 
Brahma by strict penance and received boons from him. In due course, Danavati 
gave birth to a son named Danavendra and Darumati to a son named Darika. 
Darika performed rigorous austerities to propitiate Lord Brahma and secured 
from him boons which made him invincible to men, asura- s and gods. By virtue 
of these boons, he became the supreme lord of all the fourteen worlds and gained 
the strength of ten thousand elephants. Moreover, one of the boons from Brahma 
assured him that if a drop of blood of his body was shed and fell on the ground, 
a thousand mighty warriors, each as strong as himself, would immediately emerge 
from that drop of blood. But Darika made one mistake: he did not ask for a boon 
that made him unassailable to women. 

In securing these boons, Darika, assisted by Danavendra and their rakshasa 
hosts, attacked and took possession of Svarga-loka (the abode of the gods). 
He then started persecuting the deva-s and rishi-s. When the situation became 
intolerable, the deva-s assembled to consider how they could escape from 
the attacks of Darika. At their request, Narada listed all the misdeeds of Darika 
on a palm-leaf, went with it to Kailasa and read its contents to Lord Shiva. 
Narada pleaded with Shiva that the menace from Darika should somehow be ended. 
Shiva, enraged by the atrocities of Darika. opened the third eye on his forehead, 
and almost immediately Bhadrakali rose, shaking the whole world. With the blessings 
of Shiva, Bhadrakali set out to fight Darika. On the way she met Vetali in the 
forest of Mahakala. Vetali had an insatiable thirst for blood. She agreed to carry 
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Bhadrakali on her back and also ^cMhe gTound k Soon rY Bhadrakali and Vetali. 

Darika accepted the challenge and came out in ' his char iot ac companied 
by Danavendra. When he realised that he was going to be defeated, he fled for 
life In order to escape from Bhadrakali, Darika sought refuge in one world after 
another but the Devi followed him wherever he went. As a last resort, he fled 
to patala (the lower world) and hid himself in a cave. Kali followed him there. 
Finally, she cut off the heads of both Darika and Danavendra and presented them 
to Shiva. This is the bare outline of the Mudiyettu dance-drama. 

The story of Bhadrakali and Darika is a representation of the good and 
evil tendencies in man and a picture of the eternal fight between dharma and 
adharma in the world around us. 


There are seven characters in Mudiyettu : Shiva, Narada, Darika, Danavendra, 
Bhadrakali. Kooli and Koimbidar (Nandikeshvara). Chayiliyam (red pigment). 
Manayola (yellow pigment), Mashi{ a black eye-paste), Manjal (turmeric), rice-paste, 
caustic lime, indigo and other ingredients are used for the makeup on the face. 
The head-gears ( mudi-s ) and ornaments are made of wood; they are carved, 
gilded and jewelled, with artistic positioning of glass pieces, peacock feathers and 
even the shell of beetles. 

The third eye is clearly marked on Shiva's forehead and tilak - s are drawn with 
rice-paste on Narada's forehead. Both Shiva and Narada wear mudi (head-gear). 
Darika and Danavendra use the same kind of makeup. Their faces are smeared 
with red, green and black paint. Above this colouring are projecting moles made 
of a thick rice and caustic lime mixture. They wear beautiful crowns on their 
head and thick white skirts, with lots of tucks ( mattu ). Bhadrakali's face is 
completely smeared with black paint and marked with white dots made of 
" c * pa * e - V6ne ! r ° f red powder made out of a mixture of turmeric and 
are f rm | U nJ S t S H mear .l d ^ et T en the dots - The red petals of the Chethi flower 
? h ® pasted on the forehead, the tip of the nose and on the chin and both 
headaeariJ^Jrt"?; poin,edm « tal are fixed in the mouth. Bhadrakali's 
conventional Kooli is a comic character and there are no 

r 5 ", 9 her makeup ' The face ^ Painted in different 
the makeun of 1 8nCV * he 3Ct0rs ' Koimb 'dar is usually presented with 

shield tYP ' Cal Na,r warnor of ancient times and he carries a sword and 

Musical Instruments and Singing 

(drums), //arhaia^icym^sTairi 3 ^ ln ^ ud ' vettu are Uruttuchenda. Veekkuchenda 
forms the text for the performancei^M rf 0nC «' Th ® literarv composition which 
The language is a mixture of arrhaii 2 ? Mud| vettu is a blend of prose and verse. 

9 mixture of archaic Malayalam, Sanskrit and Tamil. Formerly, the 


text was not written but used to be orally handed down from teacher to disciples. 
Naturally, it underwent changes with each generation. The songs were sung in 
the typical Sopana style of Kerala. There is also an element of stylisation in the 
dialogues. Koimbidar acts as the link between Mudiyettu and contemporary life. 
There is a pleasing blend of words and rhythmic syllables in his speech and a 
kind of veiled social criticism through a clever use of symbolic words. At times, 
we discover in his words profound philosophical ideas. 

The Performance 

The performances of this dance-drama usually begin in the Malayalam 
month of Vrischikam (November-December) in the Bhadrakali temples of Kerala. 
Every year, the first performance is held in the Kalambukavu temple in the 
Ernakulam district. This is followed by performances, one after the other, in the 
temples of Padathukavu, Keezhkavu, Maradu, Vyttila. Tammanam, Cheppanam etc. 
This religious dance-drama is performed in these temples, adhering strictly to 
the style and conventions laid down by tradition. The performances continue till 
the end of May. The rites and conventions relating to the performance vary 
slightly from temple to temple. 

Before the actual performance begins, and as its essential preliminary 
part, a large image ( Kalam ) of Bhadrakali is drawn on the floor. This Kalam is 
usually drawn on the floor of the Valiyambalam of the temple. The Valiyambalam 
is usually situated a little beyond the Sreekovil (the sanctum sanctorum) and the 
Mandapa (roofed platform) in front of it. The image of Kali is drawn very beautifully 
by an expert who employs different materials mainly powdered rice, paddy chapp- 
charcoal, turmeric, leaves of the Vaka tree, slaked lime etc. Rice powder is used 
when white colour is required; turmeric powder, where yellow colour is wanted; 
for black colour, paddy chapp-charcoal powder is used and red colour is obtained 
through a mixture of turmeric and slaked lime. The Kalam is usually drawn by 
members of the Kurup community who are experts in this work because it is 
their hereditary and traditional profession. 

First of all. the place where the Kalam is to be drawn must be purified 
by smearing it with cow-dung paste. If it is a cement floor, it is washed with 
water. Then a padmam (a ritual picture) is drawn on the floor and poo/a is 
performed before it. A coir net is now placed above the area where the Kalam is 
going to be drawn and right in the centre of that covering of coir net. a decorated 
silk cloth is spread so that it forms a canopy above the figure of Bhadrakali. 
The silk canopy is further adorned with flowers and surrounded by hangings of 
Kuruttola (long strips of coconut leaves). In some temples, this work of drawing 
the Kalam is finished in two or three hours. In others, the work is done in the 
afternoon from 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. Bhadrakali's figure, as drawn in the Kalam. is 
terrifying and awe-inspiring. Her body is gigantic and jet-black in colour; her head 
seems to touch the sky; she has three red eyes that burn like fire; her mouth 
is like a large cave, with the red tongue stretched out fully; in the mouth can be 
seen two long sabre-like teeth; her thick wavy hair is like the rolling waves of 
the river Kalindi. She has several long strong arms which hold weapons: the 
sword, vel (spear), club, bow and arrows, and the trident. In one hand she holds 
the severed bleeding head of Darika. This is the picture of Bhadrakali that is usually 
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placed on .11 th. four sides of the mm gram, p.ddv 
and coconuts are also placed around it. 

When the drawing of the Kalam is over, a place for the performance 
of the Mudiyettu is chosen in the spacious compound within the outer walls of the 
temple Instrumental music is played to announce to the public that Mudiyettu 
is going to be performed there. This method of announcing the ritual by beating 
drums and other musical instruments is called Kotti-ariyippu{Kottu- drum-beating 
and ariyippu= announcement). 

After the last Pooja in the temple is over and the Sreekovil is closed, 
Pooja- s at the Kalam begin. In some temples, the Chief Poojari of the temple, 
who is usually a Namboothiri. performs the Pooja- s at the Kalam. In some temples, 
the Kurup. who has drawn the Kalam. performs the Pooja- s. When the Pooja- s are 
over, the Kalam-pattu (song) begins. The Kalam-pattu is a hymn in praise of 
Bhadrakali in which there is a detailed description of the features of Bhadrakali 
from head to foot. The Kalam-pattu is followed by a ceremony called Etirelppu. 
it is believed that Kali's soul is resting at the foot of the sacred tree in the temple. 
She has to be brought from the base of the tree by a suitable escort in a ceremonial 
way. This ritual is called Etirelppu. Pooja-s are performed at the foot of the 
sacred tree and a lamp is lit. This lamp is conceived as Kali. When this lamp 
is brought to the Kalam, a number of women holding Talam-s in their hands 
stand in a row on both sides of the path as an escort for the lamp. The lamp, 
escorted in this way and accompanied by instrumental music, is taken in pradakshinam 
(circumambuiation) and placed in front of the Kalam. Songs praising the glory of 
Bhadrakali are sung and then, with the permission of those present, the Kurup 
rninnroH W ' P6S ^ the Kalam ' After erasin 9 the Kalam. the mixture of 
nroco * P ers " sea tor drawin 9 the Kalam is distributed among the devotees 
?ecl?ve l S littlfnMh' Hundre . ds of dev °tees come from very distant places to 
connected rlrLl prasadam ln some temples, this Kalam-pooja and the 
^^ri^med^^the e |as^d^^ 0rm ^ conse cutively for forty-one days and Mudiyettu 

for the presontetion'of^WhjSiyrttL^^^qiin* MuS^'” dist . ributed ' the P r °eeedings 
space in the temnip 7, Deg n \ Mudiyettu is performed in a large open 

performance. The only Ttage reauiremTt Sta9 ® ° r platform is necessary for the 
feet in height, a wooden d „ f are 3 NlMakk “ damp) about four 
is round the /WbvfcttTn^ The main acting area 

this acting area. A co tt on w,ck l t Phh ^ ° r Sit SOme distance awa Y from 
lamp in the green room wh^rethl fr ° m ,he lam P at the Kala ™ °r from the 
to the stage and with it the N/lav/lakk?^ r? ®£ 9a9ed in their makeup, is brought 
by a distinguished local personality Thl !„M h ' S ce , re ™ on V « usually performed 
function called Arangu-Keli Arann,?ir«r 9 htln 9 of the lamp is followed by a 
the instruments Chenda (drum) wd //ay^T/ SIStS , ° f 3 f ' ne P erf ormance of playing 
is held stretched by two persons iust , . c ( V, mbals) - Aft er this the curtain 

of the curtain The singers and the nstrumpni- i ^ Nllavilakku ' each holding one end 
6 instrumentalists stand behind the curtain. First they 




.. \A/hpn this is over, Shiva and Narada 

sing the Vandana-Shtoka (invoca 10 9^ {hg curtain jn such a way that 

appear on the * ta f ' S h h ' v ® S !®"f vislb |e t0 the audience, the lower half being hidden 
only the upper half of his body^vsb w00 d is seen just in front of Shiva. 

s "„£" Z t» mrsdeeds of Drta and .h, nunaaron. complaints 
of the deva-s against him. 

Darika appears in the next scene. Standing behind the curtain he clutches 
the upper edge of the curtain with both the hands and tries to pull it down. This action 
is accompanied by roars and jumps and other violent movements. This is h,s way 
of showing his might and valour. Then suddenly he leaves the main acting area, 
runs into the midst of the spectators, and moves around engaged in violent 
circular movements and jumps. Then he returns to the main acting area near 
the lamp, stands upon the stool, looks around him in all the four directions with 
a challenging and defiant look, expressing total confidence in himself and supreme 
contempt for gods and men. In the meantime. Kali enters from behind Darika, 
stands holding the curtain and issues a counter-challenge to Darika. A short 
meeting between Kali and Darika is shown after which Darika disappears. Kali 
repeats her challenge to Darika in the next short scene. This is followed by 
Kali's rangapooja in honour of Shiva. Regarding the Nilavilakku as Shiva. Kali 
worships it, offering oblations of Chethi flowers taken from her own head-gear. 
She then performs a devotional dance before Shiva (the Nilavilakku) taking three 
steps forward and three steps backward. Then she dances round the Nilavilakku with 
quick rhythmic movements. After this she goes round the temple, accompanied 
by the beating of drums and other instruments and big torches, the flames of 
which are frequently kindled by throwing tellipodi (an inflammable powder 
prepared from the gum of a tree) into them. A large procession of people 
follows her in this pradakshina. On such occasions, the whole body of spectators 
accompany Kali. Then Kali returns to the main acting area and the characters 
Koimbidar and Kooli also come onto the stage. When Koimbidar enters and takes 
his stand, the drummers ask him some questions to which he gives appropriate 
repHes. Koimbidar sings hymns in praise of Shiva. Saraswati and Sri Narayana 
then very briefly narrates through a song the story of how Ganapati was 
comn?^nf° n th°r Jl? 3 " d , Parvatl Next he <>"*'* a prayer for the successful 

again and freouentiu °» hs senses - runs round the temple again and 

Kali trying to restrain her anr^x* T ntl ? 1 ' °° such occasions Koimbidar follows 
to mitigate KaH's^nger.^ K °°"' Wlth her |okes a " d comic behaviour, tries 

The fight confirmed w!th una^ated^erolitl Darika and Danavendra 

musical instruments and huge^rches-\l°V W VT S ' MuSiC ' the playing of 
tellipodi— add to the horror of the ffoht KaN InTf ° f Wh ' Ch ar ® kindled with 
and run round the temple in the coursenfth ^ ^ °PP° nents leave the stage 
tne course of the fight. When the fight reaches the 
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Glimpses of a Mudiyettu 
performance held at 
the National Centre 
for the Performing Arts 
on April 28. 1983. 


. r . mm/s d so as to remind the actor of his 
peak of its intensity. Kali's' he ® d t '^ho plays that part is forcibly brought to the 
normal human identity. T ^ e act0 ^, e | t| V ng there, the head-gear is once more 
stage and made to sit and e ^'bVa short mock fight at the end of wh,ch 
tied to Kali's head. This is fo "° w t a he DV head . ge ars of Darika and Danavendra are 
Kali kills Darika and Danavendra^ The 9^ ^ Qff Qnce gt a Mudiyettu 
removed to signify that th ei r toads Qf Ka|j actua||y cut off the head of the 

. . . hw w. un tefiq in the belief that it will ward off the 
. ''^protect the ^people from enemies and ensure prosperity 

epidemic of smal -pox. pro P P beg j n ning till the end of a Mudiyettu 

and happiness for the vil agers. From tne oeg ^9 when faurnt sends Qut 

smoke'whidi haTgerm.cdal properties. This may be the scientific basis for the 
£ that Mudiyettu will prevent an outbreak of small-pox or other such diseases. 

The Artistes 

Traditionally, the performance of Mudiyettu has been a monopoly of the Marar 
community But the drawing of the Kalam was the privilege of the members of the 
Kurup community. But. in actual practice, Kurups also have become actors in 
Mudiyettu and many Marars have shown great proficiency in drawing Kalam- s. 1 he 
Marars have been traditionally the professional drummers in temples at the time 
of pooja- s. This hereditary work of the Marars is called Kooti-Padi-Seva. There are 
at present only three or four troupes of artistes who are competent to present 
Mudiyettu in its pure and authentic style. Of these the most famous is the Pazhur 
family (of Piravom in Ernakulam District), descended from the renowned 'Kunnakal' 
family which had handled Mudiyettu for centuries. Well-known Mudiyettu artistes 
like Kunchu Marar. Ravunni Marar and Achu Marar were members of the Pazhur 
family. Kunjan Marar. the leader of the Pazhur troupe for forty-five years, died 
in 1982. The Sangeet Natak Akademi honoured him with an award in 1981. The 
present leader of the Pazhur troupe is his son Damodara Marar. The Department 
of Culture of the Government of India recently conferred upon him a Junior 
Fellowship which no doubt is a great encouragement to the Pazhur Mudiyettu 
tradition. The temples have been able to give very little remuneration and encourage- 
ment to the practitioners of this art, which is why young men today are not 
attracted to it any more. They are. therefore, very unwilling to follow their 
ancestral and traditional profession. Formerly, Mudiyettu artistes and their families 
were given agricultural land and other financial assistance and they could maintain 
themselves in comfort without depending completely on the meagre income from 
their art. But. today, their economic condition is quite deplorable. 

A Mudiyettu artiste must have proficiency in the arts of singing, drumming. 

am S He must also have at leaat years' training and 
experience of actually participating in performance Th a 


i to secure for it greater recognition and 


Abhinavagupta's Contribution to Musicology 


Jaideva Singh 

Abhinavabharati. Abhinavagupta's commentary on the Natyashastra. is 
not simply a gloss, supplying interpretations of important words; it is, in fact, full 
of discussions of important problems of musicology in which Abhmavagupta offers 
brilliant suggestions, thereby indicating a new orientation to certain concepts of 
music and contributing towards the solution of difficult problems. 

Firstly, let us consider his views on svara. In Chapter Twenty-eight of the 
Natyashastra. he discusses the views of some of his predecessors regarding svara 
or a musical note and concludes thus: 

jot y? ^ 

(/V. S. IV. p. 1 1) 

Herein, he makes two points. Like Matanga. he suggests that there are 
two kinds of shruti svarashruti and antarashruti. It is only at the position of 
svarashruti that sound explodes into svara. not at the intervening antarashruti 
This is clearly stated in : 

meaning "that which is prabhavita. i.e. made to become or transformed by shabda 
or sound which is produced (prabhava ) by being struck at the position of its 
appropriate shruti." 

His second point is that when the sound is produced at its appropriate 
shruti it becomes 

3T3Y 0 7^Tc r HT : 37<S<? 

'a resonant sweet sound affecting the ear agreeably.' This is svara or a musical note. 

Western musicologists have defined a musical note in terms of regular 
definite number of vibrations per second, that is from the point of view of the 
physical aspect of sound. Abhinavagupta defines it from the aesthetic point of 
view, describing its effect upon the mind of the listener. 



There are two important words in his definition of svara, viz., anurananatma 
and snigdhamadhurah. Anuranana conveys the physical aspect of the note and 
snigdhamadhurah the aesthetic aspect. Anuranana is not simply 'echo' but sound 
in conformity with a continuous tinkling echo. Snigdhamadhurah is the agreeable, 
sweet sensation in the listener. This definition of Abhinavagupta has been followed 
by all the later writers on music. Sharngadeva repeats these very words in his 
Sangitaratnakara. But this is not all. Abhinavagupta has made a suggestion in 
this regard which has never occurred to other musicologists. 
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. frnm two roots, viz. svr of bhvadigana 
of boTtS serses. The reading, as it occurs in the Natyashastra. is corrupt. 

Corrected, it would read thus: . ^ 

:"<R? 3c2T*T E n : 'W23 'f®5 ■' ,<nW 

7?tr fH'<Fin?Twnm^rTrf 
srffi&FT = ?4"<rr 
I 

(/V.S. IV, pp. 10-11) 

"The natural tendency of the mind is only towards plain sound. A musical 
note or svara has the power to obtrude itself on the mind, to set aside its natural 
tendency towards mere sound, and by its excess of pleasantness to make the 
mind susceptible to emotion, and thus, imposing itself on it, make its presence 
felt." This is not a literary tour de force on the part of Abhinavagupta. He has 
drawn our attention to a patent psychic state aroused by a musical note, and in this 
•consists his originality. 

The principle of nishkasa or elimination in the scheme of the shruti-s. 

In the same chapter of the Natyashastra. he draws our attention to the 
principle of nishkasam in the scheme of the shruti-s. He uses the expression 
nishkasam prakramena. a gradual, systematic elimination of one note in the shruti-s 
for the delineation of svara-s. 

twwn f ° Ur Shruti ' S - nshabha is of three shruti - s ' gandhara is of 

h^nJ^ntn ^i hYa T ° ccu T p ' es the central Position and divides the saptaka or 
mshada have the^am parts The other three notes, viz., panchama. dhaivata and 

sh,u,i ' % • 4 - 3 - 2 wi,h a 9 radual el “" a,io " 

puts it: TrU ' V SCeaki " 9 ' Abh ' nava 0 upta says, there are pnly three notes. As he 




The svara-s are really three, viz sa m ^ (/V - S - IV< p ‘ 14) 

a higher level of utteranrp Tho ' 9a ' pa ' dha ' ni are the same svara-s at 
mandra sparsha. fence is only due to urdhva sparsha and 

Correspondence of the Ved,c and Laukika svara-s: 

thought that shad/a. 0 ran ^ a *s. many musicologists 

ana panchama correspond to svarita of the 
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Vedic note, gandhara and rishabha to udatta. and nishada and dhaivata to anudatta. 
But the rationale given by Abhinavagupta sets these theories at naught. He says: 

37£Tr7Tc7 I 

(N. S. IV, p. 14) 

Udatta means the highest; therefore those svara-s which have four 
shruti-s i.e. sa. ma and pa are udatta. Anudatta means the lowest; therefore, 
those svara-s which have the lowest number of shruti-s i.e. those which have 
only two shruti-s, namely ga and ni are anudatta. Svarita svara-s are so called 
because of samahara. Samahara. in this context, means conjunction or meeting 
point. Therefore, svarita svara-s are those which lie in-between (madhyavartina) 
the udatta of four shruti-s and the anudatta of two shruti-s i.e. svara-s of three 
shruti-s. namely, re and dha. 

The indispensability of Madhyama note. 

Both Vedic and Gandharva music maintain that the note madhyama is 
avinashi i.e. it cannot be omitted in any scale, or in pentatonic or hexatonic forms. 
Neither the Vedas nor Bharata have advanced any reason for this position of 
madhyama. 

Abhinavagupta clarifies this point at two places. He says, 

STOUer ¥zm:-7TfenT:.*TET'm: I 

[ N . S. IV. p. 14) 

"Because madhyama occupies a pivotal position, lying as it does in the very centre 
of the saptaka or heptad, it is dhruva or fixed, constant and immovable." It 
should be borne in mind that the concept of a scale in Indian music is that of 
saptaka or heptad, not of an ashtaka or octave. A saptaka consists only of seven 
svara-s. Madhyama occupies the central position and divides the other notes of the 
saptaka into two equal halves, as indicated above. It is the pivot. But this alone 
is not enough to explain the indispensability of madhyama. There is a far deeper 
reason which involves the philosophy of madhya or madhyama. Abhinavagupta 
hints at this in his preliminary verse in Chapter Twenty-eight of the Natyashastra. 

OTsf^'^c?|%7j‘75<5CTa7<7Wrl^‘l^?IVt5j^ cr iF{7l 

[N.S. IV. p. 1) 

"The gods are fond of the madhyama note, through the power of which 
arises the group of six notes in accordance with the arrangement of shruti-s. I bow 
to him, Shiva, who is adorned with the moon, who has Kata as one of his tattva-s 
and through whom even madhyama gleams (as the central note)". 
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In Shalva philosophy, the central reality is said to be madhya. As 
Pratyabhijnahrdayam (pp. 80-81) puts it: 

*P7^r?fi' 'm-zjR i 

"The exalted samvit or universal consciousness itself is the centre inasmuch as 
it is present as the innermost reality of all and inasmuch as the form or nature 
of anything whatsoever cannot be possible without its being attached to it as the 
ground or support." 

Just as central reality or universal consciousness is the ground or support 
of everything, even so the note madhyama is the pivotal point, the ground or 
support of the entire heptad. Just as it is the madhya or central reality from which 
arises everything in the universe even so it is the madhyama note from which 
arise all the other notes of the heptad- 

^^rr?r I 

Gandharva. which was mostly ritualistic music could not, therefore, drop madhyama 
in any case. ’ 

The exposition of Kutapa . 








Tto Mm, on b „ m ,„ Gandhan/a .« Gsns „ Dm . ras ,. s; 

adopted by it according to certain fixed divisin^nf^'T’* and Madh Vama grama. 
scales of our music and that they channel were the only standard 

Iranian music and with the adveX the ^, r ^^ ta “ nder the influence ° f 

musical tTm^w general been H used in tw ° senses in our 

sense. In a general sense, music as such was Inn' ^ 7 3 vishesha or technical 


described by Bharata in the Natyashastra or by Dattila in Dattilam. So also, the 
word Gana was used in two senses by Bharata himself in the Natyashastra. In a 
general way, he has used the word Gana in the sense of any song, in the technical 
sense, the word Gana is used in connection with dhruva- s. in the sense of 
grama raga-s, bhasha. vibhasha etc. that is, in the sense of Deshi raga-s. 

Many musicologists seem to be labouring under the misapprehension that 
smce Gandharva music was the only classical music of our country, Deshi 
music did not exist during the time of Bharata, and that, when it became classicized 
it adopted exactly the scale and shruti pattern of Bharata and later abandoned the 
original scale and shruti pattern under the influence of Iranian music with the 
advent of the Muslims. 

Abhinavagupta's comments can demolish this delusion in clear and unambi- 
guous terms. Throughout his commentary on the Natyashastra. he has shown 
that Gandharva and Gana or Deshi music flourished side by side, and that the aim 
of Deshi music was different from that of Gandharva. He has drawn a clear-cut 
and detailed distinction between Gandharva and Gana music in his commentary on 
Chapter Thirty-three of the Natyashastra. 

TOsfrffllPir ?ref I Vf/rr 

w?f?r wjr s*ewer«Fs 

wieflf&tsr eprf^rftzpvwcw) 

m , 

(N. S. IV. p. 394) 

Bharata in the first four chapters of Geyadhikara has already given the 
characteristics of Gandharva. Still, it is being investigated here for the sake of 
those who are destitute of the spirit of investigation. There are four-fold distinctions 
between Gandharva and Gana (or Deshi music). 

( 1 ) They differ in svarupa. that is in formal structure; in other words, in svara. 
pada and tala. 

(2) They differ in phala, that is regarding the end they serve and. therefore, 
in the resulting reward or phala. 

(3) They differ in respect of kala, that is in respect of the occasion on which 
they are to be used. 

(4) They differ in respect of dharma. that is in respect of their distinct functions. 
We shall now consider these four distinctions: 

(A) Difference in svarupa or formal structure : 

Under this head come (a) svara. (b) tala and (c) pada. In Gandharva. the 
svara- s or musical notes were employed at fixed intervals or shruti-s e.g. rishabha 
was on the third shruti above shadja. gandhara was on the second shruti above 
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practice current in his time. He says, 

(4t)^ I JTcfaRPTGTcZf! 




(N. 5. IV, p. 394) 


"I am only elaborating what is pratita i.e. what is generally recognized by musicologists^ 
For those who do not know the lakshana-s. that is the science or theory of 
music even facts known from direct experience can remain unrelated, just as 
facts are known to the child, but their scientific rationale is not known to him." 


Abhinava cites practical examples: 

^yp-nr 

*rr JifrcPTc^r 1 

(/V.S. IV, p. 394) 

"In Malava-kaishika, there is a greater number of svara-s with fou r-shruti 
interval than is permitted in Gandharva. I say there is a great diversity in the use 
of shruti-s in the svara-s employed in several raga- s, bhasha. vibhasha. deshi. 
marga etc." He adds, 

l N.S . IV, p. 394) 

"The rule regarding shruh-intervals has to be strictly observed in Gandharva music 
not so in Gana. " 


Again he says, 

I ^ «3 fuf (tf) ? wiftvcr i 

c^Tqf | 


iati of either Grama; but, in J3 VnyTote ZZ S' U J d " 8Ver be dr0pped from a "Y 
a particular aesthetic effect. Even madhvama which ie£ PP !| d ° rder t0 bring about 
in Gandharva is dropped in Bhinnashadja in Gena " Sldered to be '"dispensable 


1 

} 
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In Chapter Twenty-eight of the Natyashastra. Abhinavagupta quotes Vriddha, 
that is senior Kashyapa, as saying: 

r:^j<Ffb=r i 

rafter ?T>r 3: Tr i; im~&cfzrr ii 

(/V. S. IV. p. 34) 

"In raga- s and bhasha- s, all the kakati and antara notes can be used, 
and all notes whether with a four -shruti interval, or a Vnree-shruti interval or a 
two -shruti interval, or even with on e-shruti interval can always be employed." 

Even in such a distant age as that of the senior Kashyapa, the use of kakali 
nishada and antara gandhara was allowed freely in raga and bhasha i.e. in Deshi 
music, whereas their use was allowed only in a few jati-s in Gandharva music 
and similar freedom was allowed in the use of notes with different shruti values. 

So far, we have discussed the distinction in svara with respect to Gandharva 
and Deshi music. Let us now see their distinction with regard to tala. 

Abhinava says: 

r)Tc?T ?7F£Tcf PfZJcT&f *TTO*T * t 

(/V.S. IV. p. 394) 

In Gandharva. tala was also governed by rigid rules which measured 
time through a fixed number of demarcations. It occupied a secondary position 
( angangibhava ) to svara. Its main aim was to establish samya or equipoise. 

In Gana. tala was flexible. It could improvise patterns to bring out aestnetic 
pleasure. In Gandharva. no deviation was allowed from the set pattern. 

There was a distinction between Gandharva and Gana in respect of pada 
also. In Gana. pada was more predominant than svara or tala. In Gandharva. 
however, svara and tala were primary and pada occupied a subsidiary position. 
Bharata himself says in Chapter Thirty-two, Verse 27. 

■q? II 

(N.S. IV. p. 301) 

"I have already said that Gandharva consists of svara. tala and pada. 

In this, pada is used only as an aid to project svara and tala." Unfortunately, 
this has been misinterpreted by some musicologists. Abhinava's commentary on this 
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clarifies what Bharata intended to convey. He says. 

-3Tr-erf I cW"t? WTcffc^f STSTH'H Ifll 
iw« r arc^i^^1?ni 

(N.S. IV. p. 301) 

The role of pada is different in Gana and Gandharva. In Gandharva. primacy 
is given to svara and tala. But svara and tala cannot be used without the base of 
pada. Therefore, pada is useful only as a base for svara and tala. 

Abhinava has clearly shown the difference between Gandharva and Deshi 
raga - s in respect of svarupa i.e. in respect of svara. tala and pada. Let us see 
how they differ in respect of phala or the end they serve. 

(B) Their difference in respect of Phala: 

Bharata himself, while defining Gandharva. says: 


II 


SWltfA* W«fl TJH : 


(N.S. IV, p. 6) 

"Because it is extremely desired by the gods and gives great pleasure to 
the gandharva-s, therefore, is it called Gandharva." Commenting on this, Abhinava 
says. 


a Tr4"'ft"%Tci'Tftfd=pri|‘ ?;tm" i 

eTfSTiFRf | 




Dha/aT e 8f |t^ h ho.h e T US6d .! r ° m time imm emorial. It has both drishta and adnshta 
according n wh .K (wh '? h is evident > and la Y s in store merit for the future 
nKdennaSa? n R Tr* " beration or 15 9lven a P |ace in heaven which is 
It is . therefore, unjust ^Identify ^ ^ P ' eaSant ° r aeSthet ' C effeCt ' 
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(C) The difference between Gandharva and Gana in respect of Kata: 

Abhinava indicates the distinction between the two in respect of Kala 
(or occasion when each is to be employed) with reference to drama. He says that 
Gandharva could be used only in the Purvaranga (a kind of ritual prologue to 
the drama). In the actual play itself, only dhruva-s could be sung in Grama raga-s 
and other forms of Deshi music. 

(D) The difference between Gandharva and Gana in respect of Dharma: 

It is not clear what exactly Abhinavagupta means by Dharma as he has 
not elaborated upon it in his commentary. Dr. Mukund Lath thinks that by Dharma 
Abhinava means 'function.' The function of Gana or Deshi music was aesthetic 
pleasure, to please the listeners: the function of Gandharva was only to please 
the gods. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on the distinction between Gandharva 
and Gana. because I feel that this is a very important contribution made by 
Abhinavagupta towards the solution of a very major problem of Indian music. 

Musicologists have tried to describe Deshi raga-s in terms of Bharata’s 
shruti scheme but, nevertheless, a wide gulf has been created between theory 
and practice in the grantha - s on music. 

Certainly, our Deshi raga-s borrowed many principles from Gandharva 
music. The sources of many of the raga-s were jati-s. But Deshi music did not 
adhere strictly to all the principles of Gandharva music. Gandharva music could 
not countenance any change whatsoever in its principles, but Deshi music made 
many changes in the interest of aesthetic pleasure, even in Grama raga-s which 
were based on Gandharva music and thus formed a link between Gandharva 
and Deshi raga-s. Sharngadeva remarks in Part Two of Sangitaratnakara that 
"some of the famous Grama raga-s have come under the category of Deshi raga-s." 

Many of our musicologists believe that Bharata's Gandharva music was the 
only standard classical music of India, that Deshi music did not exist in the time 
of Bharata, but was developed later through borrowing the shruti scheme and 
other principles of Gandharva. Instead of the nine svara scheme of Bharata (seven 
shuddha and two vikrita). Deshi music, according to them, adopted the twelve 
svara scheme of the Muslims and was changed completely. 

In his article, Bhairava Raga Abharatiya Hain published in Sangita of Hathras 
and included in the second edition of his Sangita Chintamani. the late Acharya 
Kailasa Chandradeva Brihaspati. one of our best musicologists, argues that both 
Bhairava and Malavagauda raga-s are non-Indian. He reasons:— (1) The svara - s 
of Bhairava do not fit in with the shruti scheme of Bharata and (2) Bhairava 
as given in Sangitaratnakara is quite different from the one in vogue at present. 

Abhinavagupta's views regarding the distinction between Gandharva and 
Gana will clarify the position considerably. He indicates that Gandharva and Gana 
existed side by side, that even Bharata advised the use of Gana or Deshi raga-s 
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in dhruva-s. Further. 
Gandharva. they did not 
Vriddha Kashyapa. an 
scheme of Bharata we, 
examples current in his 


. raa a-s adopted certain principles of 

that th0U S£ J?* s shruti scheme of Bharata. He quotes 

-^irrr/ht that changes in the shruti 
re Sy made in Dash, raga- s. He even cites practical 
time and says categorically: 


*s\ crfr-QW : i 


So Bhairava raga cannot be ruled out on the basis of shruhvawhdrya. 
If BharatVs scheme of shruti and murchchhana is to be accepted as the basis of 
l\\ Deshi raga-s. then not only Bha,rava but many other raga-s. such as Marwa, 
Purvi. Vasanta. Puriya Dhanashri etc. will have to be ruled out as non-Indian. 

Nor is Acharya Brihaspati's other reason - that there is sufficient difference 
between the structure of Bhairava as described in Sangitaratnakara and the one 
in vogue today-a valid one for declaring Bhairava as non-Indian. Deshi music 
has never been rigid like Gandharva. There is sufficient difference between 
ancient Malava-kaishika and the modern Malkauns. That does not prove that 
Malkauns is non-Indian. The very premise that what is not according to Bharata 
is not Bharatiya is untenable. No doubt. Indian music has been influenced by 
Iranian music, but that influence came in much later around the thirteenth century. 

Prior to that, many changes were made periodically in Deshi music. 
Abhinavagupta's discussion of this problem is a very great contribution towards 
the clarification of the distinction between Gandharva and Deshi music and sheds 
light on the internal changes taking place in Deshi music. 
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An Enquiry into the Raga - Time Association' 


Mukund Lath 

Every Indian, at least every north Indian, whether he is a lover of classical 
music or not, believes that the hoary forms he is heir to, namely the raga-s. have 
important esoteric aspects besides the musical. I would like to discuss one such 
aspect, viewing it in the perspective of history. I refer to what may be called the 
time-aspect of a raga. Each raga. it is commonly held, in order to be truly 
efficacious has to be sung or played only at a particular hour of the day or night. 
A more informed listener will even assert that belonging to a specific part of the 
day or night is as essential a property of a raga. as its tonal structure. He might 
then proceed to enumerate morning raga-s. noon raga-s. evening raga-s. dusk 
raga-s, late-at-night raga-s and just-before-morning raga-s. 

All of us, I am sure, have come across persons, obviously not very 
musical, not quite capable of distinguishing one raga from another, who yet are 
deeply convinced that a raga sung outside of its assigned hour creates a grating 
effect. Clearly, the notion that a raga has inherent affinity with a certain part of 
the day is very deeply ingrained in our culture. 

If you ask, 'How does one know which raga belongs to what hour?', 
the answer will be unanimous: the scheme has been fixed by a tradition reaching 
back to time immemorial. And. it would be added, it is not a meaningless con- 
ventional scheme but a living tradition which finds renewed sanction in the musical 
experience of every fresh generation. 

But, if the matter is one of direct musical experience, then the tonal or 
other more palpable features that are felt to be associated with the morning' or 
'evening' quality of a raga can surely be identified and distinguished. This seems 
an obvious question to ask and one would expect to find an answer to it in the 
older musical texts, but, curiously enough, the first person to have asked it was 
Pandit Bhatkhande, whose works belong to the early years of our own century 
He was also the first person who attempted to provide empirical tonal cognates 
for the 'morning', 'noon', 'evening' and similar time-related properties of raga-s 
The generalisations, which he arrived at. found common acceptance and still 
remain without any serious rival. His might almost be termed the official' theory 
in the matter, despite doubts and reservations felt in many circles— reservations 
which, however, do not go beyond matters of detail. 

Whatever the merits of Bhatkhande's analysis, the very fact that he 
considered it an important enterprise in understanding and delineating Hindustani 
music is of great significance. He strongly felt that the notion of assigning a 
specific hour to every raga was an essential element of Hindustani music: a major 
distinguishing mark. And this feeling, plainly, was the guiding motive behind his 
search for those patterns in raga-s which marked them as 'morning' or 'evening' 
and the like. In a, now historic, speech made at the first All-India Music Conference 
in Baroda in 1916, he enumerated twenty significant features which, in his view, 
distinguished the Hindustani system, making it, in his words, 'a system perfectly 
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„ arnJlfir - 1 He set these features out in twenty 
independent of the Southern or Ka^ a t,c ^ gs six that is , numbers 5-10 
separate and numbered clauses ° f ag , s 
are concerned with the time-aspect o g 

remarks’ "Stated times of the night and day are 
In clause number five he rema k . £ g des|gn whjch might suggest a 
assigned to particular raga- s. according 
psycho-physiological basis." 

, . re* out pertain specific features which 'enable a 

The next five clauses se . thetime of the raga. ' He draws our 

singer or listener to d f® r ^' ne PP jn th 7 s ma tter of the tivra ma. the combinations 
?o e rnT*2 e 7a*fZ so forth -features which now form part of general 
musical knowledge and theory. 

Pandit Bhatkhande spoke of the notion of raga- s and their assigned hours 
with a specSic pu“ in mind: namely, to distinguish the Hindustani system 
from ?he Karnatic system of music. Thus, in his days, it was on y the nor h Indian 
singers and listeners who felt that particular raga- s belonged to particular hours 
of the night or day. South Indian singers, in contrast, did not share a similar 
feeling about their raga- s. Yet, though the southerner's music might be recogmsably 
different from that of the northerner, there is an equally recognisable affinity and 
kinship between the two approaches, especially in their delineation of raga-s. 
Raga- patterns, both in the south and the north, are based on formal principles 
that stem from an identical source and follow parallel streams of inspiration and 
development, interacting with each other to a no mean degree. Many raga-s of 
north India have such close counterparts in the south that even non-specialist 
listeners can recognise them as almost identical forms. This obvious feeling 
of consanguinity is, indeed, the inspiration behind a popular Vividha Bharati 
programme where north Indian raga- s are presented along with their south 
Indian siblings to reveal close kinship. But. if many raga patterns in the south and 
north are so conspicuously similar, then they are bound to have formal features 
which are also essentially alike: features such as the dominant or exclusive 
presence of the tivra ma. or the combination komata re-dha. ga-ni and the like, 
for these are tonal features as characteristic of Karnatic raga-s as of their 
Hindustani analogues. Yet Karnatic music knows of no 'morning', 'evening' or 


. .TJ 16 fact that there is. in north India, a definite design or scheme within 
which different raga-s have been assigned to different hours of the day suggests, 
according to Pandit Bhatkhande, a psycho-physiological basis. He never, so far as 
f th?« W h a S c Pe t ° Ut What he wlshed t0 lndicate by speaking of such a basis. But, 
be also n T* 6 psycholo 9 ical or physiological then it must certainly 

Indians I 'l l!,. pheno ™non common to both north Indians and south 
should be ahie to ^'iVh 3 mankind. Any sensitive listener, in other words, 
excemanarsonHnl v! ' mornm 9' or ' eveni "9' Quality of a raga. But no one 
music really responds’ "totSs qu^ in^aS™ C ° nVenti ° nS ° f HlndUSt3n ' 

of a specific^cuItTr'^^f'^s^m^na^^^ ^ l ° b ® learned ' U is the product 
' seems natural and spontaneous to the Hindustani 


musician and listener, it is because it has been so deeply ingrained through 
centuries of persuasive suggestion and habitual observance as to have become 
almost a reflex. That it is a trained and not a natural response is often evident 
in the untutored reaction of listeners from alien musical cultures, who though 
moved by a raga. fail to detect its affinity with a particular time of the day or night 
The perception of this affinity has to be taught to them and, of course, many of 
them prove very dutiful students. But, being a learned response, it can also be 
unlearned. In truth, as a purely musical experience gains roots and one begins 
to know and love a raga for itself, one is quite able to detach it from such external 
associations as its relation with a particular hour of the day. This is especially 
true of practising musicians, who, of all people, are closest to the raga-s Fox 
Strangways, writing almost contemporaneously with Bhatkhande- The Music of 
Hindustan by him was published in 1914-speaks of 'advanced' musicians who 
found no meaning in ascribing hours or seasons to raga-s 2 Raga-s. traditionally 
belong not only to certain times of the day but also to particular seasons. The 
traditions behind the two ascriptions, seasonal and hourly, are equally old The 
seasonal ascription, indeed, as we shall see. is perhaps the more ancient one. 
The seasonal aspect of raga-s is no longer taken seriously even in the north except 
in the case of the various Malhara-s, Basanta and Bahara, and these, too, are no 
longer kept tied down to their ascribed seasons. Yet, we still believe in confining 
them to boundaries of the hours within which they have been restricted by con- 
vention. There is plainly an inconsistency here: if a raga is just as sweet out of 
its assigned season, why should it not be equally sweet out of its ascribed hour? 
The psycho-physiological basis, if any, is certainly the same in both cases. Bhairavi 
was allowed to break its bounds restricting it to the early morning, without 
adversely affecting its ethos. Who knows, other raga-s may follow suit. 

Musicians, in any case, cannot strictly observe the time rule, at least on 
the A.I.R., where 'morning', 'noon', and 'evening' raga-s are often sung in a 
single sitting. There are even signs of unrest concerning this limitation among 
concertgoers. People have begun to miss morning raga-s in concerts, for most 
concerts are evening affairs. The south Indians, too, once connected the raga-s 
to specific hours, as we know from the testimony of Ramamatya. who wrote his 
Svaramelaka/anidhi in the 16th century and is one of the oldest and most 
honoured authorities in the south. 3 They have given up the notion without any 
sense of loss. 


It would be instructive to examine the history of the raga-time tradition 
in the north, the weight of whose authority guides us in associating different 
raga-s with different hours of the day. 

Most of us have quite a dim and shadowy notion of the antiquity and 
history of this tradition. If pressed, we might say it is as old as the raga-s 
themselves which are very, very old. Bhatkhande who was otherwise a very 
historically alert scholar, calls it a centuries old notion, without being interested 
in tracing its history in detail. He was of the opinion that though there have 
been changes in the time of the day assigned to different raga-s. yet the concept 
that a particular raga belongs to particular hours has remained unchanged over 
the centuries. It was. therefore, to be honoured.’ 5 
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h=wfl Ifld him to ask certain disturbing 

Surprisingly, this does nrt^ o h8 a||y t0 pose: Did the different 

questions which such a realisatior ' J the day at different points in history, 
raga- s, assigned to the same h ? ThlS see ms unlikely, and I believe 

share certain tonal patterns in comm ^ ^ nQt t0 another question arises: 
Bhatkhande would have a 9 read _ ^ these rgga . s t0 certain hours of the day. 

Were the tonal patterns which affi a * Again a difficult question to 

the same as those h'^eTorobably would be. 'Presumably not’. What then 

— 

to have done so. How is one to explain this change. 

Looking up the old texts we find that the rage-time theory is certainly 

= ms 

nstructons concerning the use of the greme-rega-s in dramas. He makes no 
ionnSion between them and the hours of the day. The first major available 
text written mainly about rage s is the Brihaddeshi of Matanga. belonging to the 
Gupta period or later and usually placed in the 7th or 8th century A. D. The raga-s. 
in Matanga's days, comprised a rich body of forms including bhasha. vibhasha. 
antarabhasha. besides grama-raga- s and raga-s proper . This was already an old, 
well-entrenched corpus of music. Matanga speaks of various giti-s or styles of 
raga singing and of regional raga-s- raga-s born in or popular in specific regions 5 - 
but of a time theory, as we know it today, there is no trace. 

Abhinavagupta, writing towards the end of the tenth and beginning of the 
eleventh century, quotes an earlier authority called Kashyapa, an ancient theorist 
(date unknown) who speaks of the seasonal aspect of raga-s: "(Raga) Prenkholita 
should be sung in spring, so should Malavapanchama. Takkaraga, Gaudakakubha, 
Bhinnashadaja. Kaishika and Bhinnapanchama are favoured in summer and the 
subsequent seasons.'' 6 

Later sangita texts bracket Kashyapa along with Matanga, Yashtika and 
others as hoary teachers. Kashyapa, perhaps, may be placed in the same period 
as Matanga, that is the 7th or the 8th century A.D. or perhaps, still earlier. 

Nanyabhupala, a king of Mithila, writing a century after Abhinavagupta, 
is the first person, I find, who speaks of a connection between musical forms 
and an assigned hour of rendering them. In the chapter on raga-s (Chapter 
, h .^ Btontobhashya. he connects different giti-s to different hours 
Im/n ° 6 da /' IJ e 9,thS ‘ shuddha and bhinna. are assigned to the first 

min P h 3 t u hre ®' hour P eriod > of the day. The giti, gaudi, is placed at 

ssirs day and is ,o be 

but various^tvles o^rendfirmn 3V ^ said earlier, were not raga-s or similar forms, 
gayaki- s of present dav m ®>^" s ' ak ' ntothe£ ’ 3n/ ‘ sof ^^P3o , a and the different 
9 Y present day music. Immediately after speaking of giti-s and their 
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appropriate hours of singing. Nanya proclaims: "The bhasha-s of different raga-s 
fall within the same time bracket (kata) as the raga-s to which they are attached.” 

He does not give details regarding the time of the day in which specific 
raga-s were to be rendered. He speaks only of the giti-s and their time. However, 
different groups of raga-s were assigned to different giti-s. The time of a raga 
was presumably to be known through its giti. What is more remarkable in this 
context is that Nanya assigns giti- s or raga-s to specific hours not because of 
aesthetic, but religious reasons. Unlike the listeners of today, he does not seem 
to have felt an affinity of 'mood' or 'ethos' between a specific hour and a specific 
raga; he said that it was more 'auspicious' to sing a particular raga — or a raga- 
like form such as the bhasha at a particular hour. With this, too. he adds a rider: 
"All these (bhasha- s) are equally meritorious and result in eternal merit whenever 
they are sung; the rule concerning special hours of singing them is meant only 
for added religious merit" ( shreyovisheshaya ). 7 

For two or three centuries after Nanyadeva we have texts which, for our 
purposes, may be divided into two categories: those that speak of a connection 
between raga-s and their hour of singing and those that do not. Someshvara III, 
another King and a contemporary of Nanyadeva. who ruled in the Deccan in the 
beginning of the 12th century, has a big section on music in his Manasollasa. 
He speaks of no connection between raga-s and hours of the day, perhaps because 
he was chiefly interested in music as a vinoda— a source of aesthetic pleasure 
he is silent concerning the extra-musical 'auspicious' qualities of raga-s. 9 This is 
not to imply that Someshvara was an irreligious man. Indeed, his section on song 
contains many hymns and ends with the exhortation that the prabandha- s (musical 
compositions), which he has spoken of, should be sung before the gods with due 
devotion. 9 But he evidently saw no merit, religious or other, in associating raga-s 
with particular hours. His son Jagadekamalla. too, wrote on music. Jagadekamalla's 
Sangita Chudamani is also silent concerning raga-s and their specific hour of 
singing; though it does, at least on one occasion, speak of a seasonal connection, 
calling Deshihindola a spring-raga. 

The two important texts after Nanya and Someshvara are the Sangita- 
samayasara. of Parshvadeva (date not certain) and the Sangita ratnakara of 
Sharngadeva (early 13th century). Parshvadeva does not speak of any connection 
between raga-s and a prescribed time of singing, though he speaks of raga-s in 
detail. Sharngadeva, however, diligently notes the hour of the day against every 
raga that he describes, using phrases like geyo'hnah prathame yame (to be sung 
during the first yama or prahara of the day), madhyame'hno geyo (to be sung 
during mid-day) and the like. 1 1 Sharngadeva connects raga-s to seasons also. 

Sharngadeva had avowedly based his description of raga-s on earlier 
authorities, which he copiously names. We do not know, however, his source 
for the ascription of hours to raga-s. Earlier works available to us. as we have 
seen, do not make such ascriptions. Nanyadeva makes a connection between 
giti-s and hours of the day, but very half-heartedly. The time factor in his view did 
no more than add a little more auspiciousness (shreyovishesha) to the rendering of 
a raga. Perhaps the ascriptions noted by Sharngadeva were also made in the same 
spirit. Sharngadeva speaks of no aesthetic affinity, a kinship of ethos, between 
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i-j he unreasonable to conjecture 
raga-s and hours of the day.^ ** sing a rage at a particular time made 
hft he too. like Nanyadeva. though that to S ■ ^ by Nanya whose work he 
it more auspicious. He may have deen f in sangita texts. In any case, 

perhaps knew, since he was an Ej' ‘ rov ides any basis for supposing that an 
neither he nor the P re , ced ' n 9 . tr ® d '^ har acter' was felt by musicians or listeners 
between a^g^and its hour That was to come later. 

A rule believed to lead to or customary 

tends to become a ritual and turns easny followed even after religious 

practice. It thus S it seems to have happened in the case of 

with specific hours of the day. 

Sharngadeva was greatly 

aC ur s d aJd a swSolTof the day beSme a convention with later authors, even 
SSI 'the SShSll and L specific hours to which they were connected, 
did not remain the same. 

In the beginning, the rage-time rule seems to have ^en loosely observed 
and allowed flexibility. Pandit Bhatkhande quotes an old dictum to th ®^ ,e ^ ^ 8t 
after ten danda- s of the night have passed, any raga can be sung. Another dictum 
quoted in the Sangita Darpana is that if a king so orders, any raga can be sung 
at any time. 13 

Gradually, as the habit of singing particular raga-s at particular hours sunk 
in. it began to be thought that raga-s please only at their allotted hours -'yathakale 
samarabdham gitam bhavati ranjakam'. as Damodara puts it. An aesthetic connec- 
tion was thus made between a raga and the time to which it had been allotted. 
Listeners and musicians began to feel that a raga was deeply associated with an 
hour and so began to perceive an affinity of 'ethos' between the two. The category 
of the aesthetic was confused with that of the auspicious. 

But it was only in modern times, with Bhatkhande. that an attempt was 
made to discover certain structural denominators common to raga-s placed in the 
same time-bracket. Bhatkhande succeeded in making a few generalizations which 
found great acceptance. Modern Hindustani musical theory as well as practice 
have been greatly influenced by his views and teachings in other ways too. 

Yet people have found fault with his generalizations and pointed out notable 
exceptions. And in any case, as I said earlier, no one has ever tried to display 
and work out in proper empirical detail the psycho-physiological basis which he 
believed was the ground for the raga-time connection. It is one thing to find 
C °r° n / ea l UreS 'Z ra9 l' S that have been p,aced in 8 single time-bracket but quite 
nrrMrrIn!° o S a 0W th f th ' s p0lnts at a deeper Psycho-physiological basis for the 
S : A , S 18 = lear ™Y argument, I think that the association made 
an^nLr^h, d allott0d tlme is an arbltrar V °ne: it is not embedded in 
shLrrounhtrh"^ SP ° nSe '. but is culturally-conditioned as I have tried to 
show through the brief survey of its history. This notion remains localised in the 
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north— the reasons for which I will take up in another paper— and has been given 
up without any adverse consequences in the sister system of the south. Even 
a culturally-conditioned response may be valuable, but, as I have pointed out earlier, 
a deeper musical response tends to undermine rather than support the raga-time 
association. 

References : 


1 The speech has been reproduced as /I Short Histories! Survey of the Music ol Upper India. Bombay. 1934 
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News and Notes 


«"”*■ J»n.27Mv4,rtM r 25-27. ,984. 

., , , imp when the Other Theatre in West Bengal is in the doldrums, 
Nandikar s en y into its Silver Jubilee year stands out in glorious relief. Founded 
on p 29 1960 by a group of young enthusiasts, under the stewardship of 
the iatT Aidesh Bandyopadhyay. with little or no forma, training in theatre but 
possessing, nonetheless, an ideological urge and a commitment to theatre and 
society, the troupe has during the last twenty-four years braved many a crisis: 
recurrent splits periodic exodus of members, financial stringency and occasional 
lack of direction and perspective, not to speak of a pe-sistently uncongenial socio- 
cultural climate and all its attendant problems. That Nandikar could emerge out 
of this pervading murkiness and establish itself firmlv on the theatre map of the 
State speaks eloquently of its fortitude and zeal. 


In the course of the last two and a half decades, Nandikar has produced 
as many as 45 plays-those of Tagore as well as of lesser known dramatists, 
classical and modern masters from all over the world, from Sophocles to Brecht. 
Some of them were superhits : Tin Poyshar Pala ( The Three Penny Opera by Brecht) 
ran for 462 nights: Bhalomanush ( The Good Person of Setzuan by Brecht), Sher 
Afgan ( Henry IV by Pirandello) and Football ( Zigger Zagger by Peter Terson) for 
more than 300 nights: and Natyakarer Sandhane Chhati Charitra ( Six Characters 
in Search of An Author by Pirandello), Nati Vinodini by Chittaranjan Ghosh and 
Antigone (by Sophocles and Jean Anouilh) for more than 200 nights. Nandikar's 
performances— numbering about 4,000— have been staged in nearly all the urban, 
industrial and rural areas of West Bengal and major Indian cities like Delhi, 
Bombay, Ahmedabad, Chandigarh, Bhopal, Patna, Gauhati etc. For five years 
(1970-1975), when the troupe regularly performed in Rangana, a public theatre- 
house in Calcutta, the average was about 250 shows a year. 


Nandikar has fostered many playwrights, directors and artists, some of 
whom are now stalwarts in their spheres. In its own way. it has striven (and still 
continues to do so) for the rejuvenation of the Other Theatre movement in the 
t S nnnhovT rf an , d 39a ' n * h ? S darecL P erha P s more than any other organisation, 
SaL St ? hT P ® np , herv ' ln 1968 ' Bangla Naatmancha Pratishtha 

and Lke a Q ilt i Y ,t t a " h UStn ° t US Sombhu Mltra ' to evolve a Cultural Complex 
Repertory Theatre (CRTiin'iQnrv'c 00 ' □ ini,iated ,he formation of the Calcutta 
German Democrat r rJ J, 98 Fntz Bennewit2 ' the renowned director from the 
SrwSh Sombhu M^a 1 'ntK d : r f ted the CRT Production of Brecht's Life of 
of Vishakhadatta's tVMra PakshaM under Ih’h ^ participated in the Production 
late been trying to brino into focM* th ,h ® of Nandikar Nandikar has of 

initiated and hasted in C^ Icutta^ten wepk*N d J° r '' ^^ning. In 1982, it 
Theatre Training Workshop' Forthah ^ waak Natlonal School of Drama Intensive 
it organised , n 9 and V°ung theatre-workers, 
of West Bengal, and a number of Such mhl® WOr ^° PS in different parts 
demonstration sessions since then |„ iop? h ? workshops and lecture-cum- 
Festival and Exhibition in collaboration withT °L ganised 3 three-day Brecht 
couaooration with two other Calcutta theatre troupes. 



■ . nri nthpr technical assistance to Rangakarmee, a 
In 1979. it offered directorial anc ° "f Qnne | and equipment to a number 

young Hindi theatre troupe. and als ° ! rmances of Michel Meshke from Sweden, 
of theatre units. ltsponso r edtheperf n ^ Germany . Wern er Kuhn from 

Acto Latino from Colombia, Sabine Lenm ^ De|hj and the chorus Repertory 
Switzerland, the NSD Repertory CP V h Bandyopadh yay and Rudraprasad 
Theatre from Manipur. Two of .. .' Awards in recognition of their talents. 

Sengupta. won the Sangeet ^.ak f^^^ialogue' in Berlin in 1980 and 
Sengupta also represented India ‘ ™ r|d Theatre Congress in Leipzig in 1981. 
delivered the maugural addreM SS|DA has j USt completed an ICSSR research- 
U— o. .h. Theatre 

Movement in West Bengal." 

Nandikar decided, cejebrate its jubilee 

Seductions 6 ! chose to organise a National Theatre Festival because it felt that 
"an interaction of multilingual and multicultural theatre forms on our soil would be 
a ste D towards countering the divisive and disintegrating tendencies rocking 
our sub-continent at the moment-tendencies that need to be countered by cultural 
workers as much as by politicians." In this massive task of organising the Festival, 
it refrained from seeking the sponsorship or other forms of help from the State 
or Central Government and relied solely on resources from advertisements and 
sale of tickets, on active support from a host of friends and well-wishers, and, 
of course, on the dedicated service of its own workers and associates. Sombhu 
Mitra welcomed the endeavour "as something unprecedented," and Satyajit Ray 
sent his message of good wishes from the nursing home. 

In this eleven-day Festival, held in two phases— from June 27 to July 4 
and, again, from July 25 to 27, 1984— six outstation troupes and one Calcutta 
troupe staged in all fifteen performances of ten productions.* Many cultural 
regions were not represented; even so, the presentations were fairly representative 
of national trends in contemporary theatre. Leading troupes from Maharashtra, 
Kerala. Madhya Pradesh and Delhi were featured, while the Gujarati theatre 
was represented by proxy in the production of Jasma Odan by the Repertory 
of the National School of Drama. The Festival presented a varied fare: plays 
by Shakespeare and Brecht, direction by Fritz Bennewitz as well as Indian 
stalwarts like Habib Tanvir. B. V. Karanth, Jabbar Patel. K. N. Panikkar, Tripti 
Mitra. Shanta Gandhi and Birju Maharaj; innovative use of traditional themes 
and folk music and dances and their restructuring into modern theatrical expression, 
themes based on fables and fantasies as well as stark reality, Kathak ballets. 


People Mhe F ntlv V nlfp^H ed 3 " " npreceden ‘ed response among theatre enthusiasts. 
b 6 av d no the?nrlLp^? 1* n ' 9ht be,ore the booking counters opened, 
accumulated, following tarenM rams' 09 ^ knee ' deep water that had 

and Rabindra Sadan th» . f nt a ra ns ’ n front of the Academy of Fine Arts 
of the shows were sold out "on ^hJ ^ *u Stival ' Tickets for as man V as nine 
additional show of Charandas Chnr ^ th ® counters opened. Tickets for one 
one day’s notice An addition^ Were sold Wlthin two hours and with only 
An additional performance of Othello had to be organised at 


a rather late stage of the Festival. Even after three shows of Ghashiram Kotwal. 
there was a demand for more performances. The extent of the response to the 
theatre of the other regions was without parallel. Never before had audience 
enthusiasm achieved such intensity. As P. L. Deshpande recalled later, in a letter 
to Nandikar’s director, Rudraprasad Sengupta, "Nandikar’s Festival truly fulfilled 
the long-felt need for familiarising the Bengali audience with the majestic variety 
and sweep of non-Bengali theatre. This event— Bengali theatre crowds coming for 
days on end to see plays in languages which they hardly knew— was unprecedented." 

On June 27, P. L. Deshpande inaugurated the National Festival with an 
invocation to the audience to watch and enjoy a feast of "the theatre of Bharat 
not of India". The audience at each of the shows consisted of real theatre-lovers 
and connoisseurs and included such celebrities as Sombhu Mitra, Tripti Mitra, 
Vijay Tendulkar, B. V. Karanth, Habib Tanvir, K. N. Panikkar and Shanta Gandhi, 
old and young theatre workers, writers, critics, painters, film artists, students, 
teachers and even footballers— and, occasionally. Ministers, who, too, had purchased 
tickets! The atmosphere was pleasant and colourful. The entrance to the Academy 
of Fine Arts and Rabindra Sadan. as also the foyer and the new gallery of 
the Academy where two exhibitions— one on Stagecraft since 1930 in West 
Bengal and the other on Indian Folk Theatre— were held as the part of the 
festival celebrations, was tastefully decorated with flowers, twigs, earthenware, 
and multi-coloured silk banners. 

On its Foundation Day, Nandikar felicitated four outstanding personalities 
of the Indian Theatre: P. L. Deshpande, Vijay Tendulkar, Tripti Mitra and Mahammad 
Reza. Sombhu Mitra was the Guest-in-Chief, while the presentations were made 
by the veteran Bengali stage actress, Saraju Devi. Sombhu Mitra inaugurated the 
Awards Ceremony thus: "This desire to felicitate theatre personalities of India 
augurs well, particularly when Bengali theatre is passing through a stage of decay. 
Though it has been occasioned by Nandikar’s Silver Jubilee, in reality, the city 
of Calcutta is paying its homage to the greats through Nandikar." With his usual 
warmth, P. L. Deshpande responded by recalling his long and loving association 
with Nandikar. Vijay Tendulkar said that the occasion, though formal, had touched 
him more than any National Awards Ceremony because of its genuine spirit. 
Mahammad Reza, backstage worker of Bohurupee. wondered why he was being 
felicitated and found the answer himself: the honour accorded recognition to all 
those who believed in hard work and dedication. 

At the end of every show an eminent artiste would offer flowers and 
present the Nandikar crest, designed by Satyajit Ray, to the director of the 
production. The gesture expressed the audience's overwhelming appreciation of 
the fare presented at the Festival— the histrionic, dancing, musical and mimetic 
skills of troupes, their experimentations with folk and traditional art-forms and 
their innovative methods. 

•Productions presented during the Festival: 

Karimukutty by Sopanam, Trivandrum 
(Drama & Direction: K. N. Panikkar). 

Ghashiram Kotwal by Theatre Academy. Pune 
(Drama- Vijay Tendulkar/Direction: Jabbar Patel). 
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Devi/Drama & Direction: Tripti Mitra). BrechVDirection : Fritz Bennewitz). 

InsaafKa Gheraby 'tangman^l. Bho^MDram® Karnad/Dlrec t,on: B. V. Karanth). 
BZlTKaZTZinX^ Naya Theatre. Raipur (Drama & Direction: 

: pritz 

iTtyaZhL by Kathak Kendra, Delhi (Choreography: Birju Maharaj). 
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International Seminar-cum-Workshop on Archiving & Documentation (Ethno- 
musicology). AFtCE-AIIS. Pune. September 24-30. 1984. 

In September 1984. the Archives & Research Centre for Ethnomusicology 
(ARCE) of the American Institute of Indian Studies (AIIS) organised a week-long 
International Seminar-cum-Workshop on Archiving & Documentation (Ethnomusi- 
cology) at its premises in the Deccan College Campus, Pune. Seventy scholars 
and researchers participated in the Seminar. Among them were leading experts 
from India and abroad, representatives of various cultural and research institutes 
from all over the country and observers, deeply interested in the subjects under 
discussion. 

Monday. September 24 


of how they see their musical traditions, cultures etc; (3) Ethos-a strong suggestion 
of this in the word ethno and relates to ideals, ideologies. 

Anthony Seeger, Director, Archives of Traditional Music. Indiana University 
(U.S.A.). admitted that he was uneasy about the use of the prefix ethno in 
ethnomusicology because these prefixes could easily disappear in time, having 
enriched the disciplines they were attached to. The term ethno always seems 
to be used with reference to cultures other than one’s own. implyinq that other 
cultures are important. 


Ranganayaki Ayyangar of the Department of Musicology. Banaras Hindu 
University, said that it was necessary to re-evaluate definitions in the field of 
ethnomusicology. The term musicology was more than adequate because as a 
musicologist, one could define one’s area and period. "Why then." she queried, 
should we hold on to a term that has so many negative connotations?” 

Mohan Khokar, dance scholar, wanted to know if dance (being the parent 
art) was recognised in this whole concept of ethnomusicology "Does it have 
an independent status?" he asked 

John Blacking, Department of Social Anthropology. Queen’s University of 
Belfast, Northern Ireland, replied that there was a discipline known as ethno- 
choreology. Ellingson added that the term Sangeeta embraced the concept of dance. 

Jawaharlal Handoo of the Central Institute of Indian Languages said that 
it was not easy to discard terms like yours and ours. Indian scholars, he 
remarked, were very close to the concept of ethno. John Blacking pointed out: 
"Ethnomusicology is a method rather than an area of study and it is necessary 
to demystify it." 


Significantly enough, the deliberations began with Vasudeo Geet performed 
by Mahipati Kondiba Supekar, whose nimble footwork and vocal and instrumental 
rendering was greatly appreciated by the audience. Ashok Ranade, Associate 
Director (Research) of the ARCE, welcoming the participants, thanked the Ford 
Foundation for its generous funding (which had made the Seminar a reality) and 
the Smithsonian Institute, U.S.A. for sponsoring the travel expenses of three 
additional international experts. "While performances are the order of the day. 
sharing scholarship is very necessary and I hope that the Seminar, the first of 
its kind in India, will set the tone for a meaningful dialogue " 


If’cftorni Nazir Ali Jairazbhoy of the University 
Concept He said that A? 6 85 * UCLA ) chaired a panel discussion on The Ethno 
eswenbaNy^ western Viar'ni was T ? n underl V"9 notion that ethnomusicology was 

ssa -s: ^S£ c ^ estioa he said - was * disc ° ver whether 


said that* ml? S n h?trL SC a h nalvs°e f d M o USiC ' University of Washington in Seattl 
He cited three deSS, to 2 £-* Uw' ^ n °‘ °" ly 33 S0Un 
relevance to comparative studies Idi Fth 1 8thno - (’) Race-seen to have dire 
p anve studies, (2) Ethnic groups-exploring people's concepts 
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Here is a summary of the comments during the ensuing discussion. 

Jose Maceda of the College of Music. University of the Philippines in Manila : 
"Ethnomusicology sees music from the point of view of reason. It is western 
because of the use of a particular reasoning— the Graeco-Roman." 

Ranade : "We have to keep pace with changing definitions. Verbal definitions 
are not always clear in the performing arts where definitions emerge through 
performance. So, though ethnomusicology as a term may not be correctly defined, 
the concept itself has been with us from times immemorial.” 

Genevieve Oswald, Curator of the Dance Collection of the Performing 
Arts Research Centre. New York Public Library. New York. "The real definition 
of musicology should be ethnomusicology." 

Jairazbhoy: "In the West, there was a complete demarcation between 
musicology (which concentrated on Western art music) and ethnomusicology." 

Saraswati Swaminathan, ARCE Archivist : "Are there different value concepts 
operating in ethnomusicology and musicology?" 
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Vasanthalakshmi, L.e.uaar in FoMorj. " D °" 

musicology take the values of the classical or the folk arts. 

S A Krishnaiah of the Regional Resources Centre Udupi: "How can we 

nndnrnanAa™ ", ».!».. of » f/5^ P yS' S, "’ m "’ 9 
from classical traditions? Why can't we have a different system. 

Jairazbhoy: "The reason this classical terminology is used is because we 
have to communicate with people over and outside that particular tradition. 

Approaches to Ethnomusicology (Discussion Theme). 

Blacking : "Arts are the infrastructure of any society. The ethnomusicological 


Maceda then spoke about his experiments in ethnomusicology. "We must 
concern ourselves with the question of how this recorded music can be relevant 
to a live culture." 

Handoo then read his paper Approaches to Ethnomusicology- The Indian 
Case, in which he outlined the contribution to ethnomusicology of the Canto- 
metrics Project of the Columbia University (U.S.A.) directed by Alan Lomax. He felt 


that while the Lomaxian effort "characterised 


*inn music or singing of songs asa" 

L 9 oi,rhiv Jnf C ° mm L1 uniCatl0n system " it did not explore this dimension 

H f nd0 ° prop °sed that the de Saussureian structural 
coZunfcato S vIm/ln n ,h VS ,' S H mUSiC and 0ther e d ua,| V ^Portent human 
examp^Tto nrnrir Htci ' .I. ^ context ' he said ' ° ne could find numerous 
"to find musical oatternshcfn 6 * f 6 Cantometrics findings and so it was necessary 

features of classical and folk/trihl * Sa d : must accoun t for the distinctive 
behaviour wherever possible^' He al«>TreTseril!f ® th6m appropriately t0 social 
musicologists "to collect rernrH ij° stressed the urgent need for Indian ethno- 
entire rangeoffo'^ommun^r Pr6 ? erve not °" ly the musical forms but the 
vanishing." «>™™n, cation systems for all these are in the danger of 

of Khartoum, Sudan: "Should ascertain ^ of , A,rican & Asian Studies, University 
structure?" ° Uld a certa,n socia l structure reflect a certain musical 
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Research Protect Design (Discussion Theme): Y. B. Damle, of the Department of 
Sociology, Pune University, said that the purpose of a Research Project Desiqn 
(RPD) was to transform a hypothesis into an observable phenomenon "While 
formulating a RPD. one must have a hypothesis to start out with and also be 
careful in the choice of variables. No RPD is ever finished-it is open-and one keeps 
adding to it. The importance of a properly-formulated RPD in ethnomusicological 
or any other research cannot be underestimated." 

Tuesday, September 25 

The morning session was devoted to a discussion of the Research Project 
Designs submitted by a few of the participants. A panel consisting of Nazir Ali 
Jairazbhoy, Bhavani Shankar Shukla (Director, Information & Publicity, Government 
of Uttar Pradesh, Lucknow), Ashok .Ranade and Sitakant Mahapatra (Kala Vikash 
Kendra, Orissa) commented on the project designs. 

Ayyangar informed the participants that the Sangeet Natak Akademi in 
New Delhi had a provision for funding projects involving the collection of primarily 
musical material and it was upto the applicants to process their project applications 
in the right manner. 


Jairazbhoy : "We need an Institute to trai 
me and musical traditions are fast dying o 


Mohan Khokar: "Researchers must be aware of the corpus of material 
available as a result of research done on the same subject by other scholars." 

Interviewing Techniques (Discussion Theme): John Blacking chaired this session. 
Susan Wadley of Syracuse University, U.S.A., in her paper Ethnomusicology and 
the Anthropologist in the Field, discussed the ethnomusical issues involved or 
encountered in anthropological field research, particularly in the context of her 
own field experiences, since 1967, in Karimpur village (Mainpuri district in western 
Uttar Pradesh). She said: "The interview per se plays a minor role in the anthro- 
pologist’s attempt to understand the musical traditions of India. Perhaps, interviews 
are more critical when other questions are asked. But I have found that an under- 
standing of musical traditions plays a fundamental role in my attempts to understand 
rural life (in north India), whether it be in the context of religion or women’s 
problems There are many recordings of folk songs but very little has been 


done to place them in their ethnographic context." 

Y. B. Damle spoke on the role of music in society, referring mainly to 
the oral traditions prevalent in Maharashtra. 

Ranade: "In many traditions, there are distinct gradations of musicality; 
in several, music is not preponderant." 
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. ^ .hot mrresDondence be used as an interview technique. 

Khokarsuggestedthatco P nee wjth the grea i .American dancer 

£/££? S 'iSSS » — *■ “ was ! “ rch,n> 

Seeger: "There is no single interviewing technique; rather, a combination 
of techniques must be used." 

Film Archives of India, Pune) were the main speakers. 

c peaer exDlained the need for archiving music and also discussed the 
role of archives in ethnomusicology. Referring to the Archival Collection at Indiana 
University, he spoke about methods of collection, documentation, cataloguing, 
preservation and about practical matters such as copyright. 

Nair- "Film preservation is a very costly affair; the amount spent on it is 
sometimes more than the cost of the film." He briefly explained how and on 
what basis films were selected for the Archives in Pune. 

Ellingson requested the experts to talk about the simple preservation of 
tapes (audio and video) and films. 

Nair: "A film must be rewound and wound periodically and cleaned. Just 
keeping it might cause as much damage as excessive projections. Also, films 
must be kept away from light and tapes from heat and dust.” 

Jairazbhoy : "Would transferring films on video be more feasible economically?" 
Nair: "This had been attempted but is not the solution." 

Satish Bahadur of the Film and Television Institute of India, spoke about 
the deterioration of colour film. He said that the UNESCO had launched a project 
in Asia of documenting film archives and feeding the data into an international 
computer. 

nirti ra G rr Ve ? swald said tllat centre had an arrangement with the motion 

over tn iho U a T Whe / ebv the unused ,00ta 9 e ( if * relates to dance) is handed 
over to the archives for preservation. 

Wednesday. September 26 

were the^main ^peakerf^n^h Anthon y See 9 er and Ranganayaki Ayyangar 
Handoo. n tbis mor hing session chaired by Jawaharlal 

date, year and place ^ r^co^nTe^ 8 °h re ^ ording basic information : "The day. 
on the reel of the tope on tha X - ! h ° uld be inscribed le 9 ib| V on the tape, 
The pitch should also be noted a* ? ontainer and on a separate sheet of paper. 

noted at the beginning and one should have an announce- 


ment signifying 'end of song’ or whatever the unit is. If the song is incomplete, 
this should be mentioned. It is important to go through the recording with the 
person who has been recorded and to make an index of the recordings in the 
collection." He also discussed Jairazbhoy's format for written documentation used 
since 1963. 


Jairazbhoy: "I fill in the data sheet on the spot, immediately after the 
recording. I also maintain a diary or a log wherein I record all my personal 
impressions, practical information etc., which supplements the information on the 
data sheet. My numbering system includes the tape number, the year and date 
of recording." 

Blacking agreed that the field diary was a very important tool and suggested 
the use of cards. One copy of field notes should be deposited with the local 
research institute and one with the sponsoring organisation in case of mishaps. 

Swaminathan: "When a recordist hands over his collection, he must 
mention the point of view from which the documentation has been done. It can 
differ. For instance, what one person may list as dance, another may list under 
drama and so on." She wanted to know about the use of diacritical marks in 
documentation and the use of phonetic symbols. 

Wadley said that, with so many dialects in India, it was important to 
have a transcription of recordings before going off the field 

Jairazbhoy: "Should one manipulate the sound? I feel that there is no such 
thing as an objective recording." 

Ayyangar, referred to her documentation work at the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, where collections were often deposited without any information whatsoever. 
She discussed in detail a standard format of documentation. 


"The question of copyright", she said, "is very important. It is necessary 
to have a written understanding with the performer that one would be duplicating 
for educational and research purposes. With photographs of a particular event, 
the question arises of sequence, identification of performer etc. How can one 
get out of this?" 

Blacking : "One should go through the photographs with the performers. 
Or, as foreign scholars usually do. one could click with a Polaroid camera where 
identification can be instant." 


Bernard Bel of ISTAR remarked that there was a camera available which 
enabled one to type a line of text onto the negative. 

In response to a query from Pushpa Sundar of the Ford Foundation 
regarding the traditional mode of payment, Ranade said that there were at least 
six or seven traditional modes of payment with a definite social hierarchy. 
Also, a receipt presupposes a contractual obligation which does not apply in the 
case of the traditional forms. 
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_. J.I of the Kerala Folklore Academy wondered whether 
the documentation on°anc!ent palm-leaf manuscripts could be analysed, preserved 
and used in ethnomusicological research. 

, . ws&txsrs tttjszt&szt, 

Smp.nS w~l.lly i» diw ~«l " <°'«°' al, »9' ,her wh ° «» 

accompanists were." 

Ellingson: "We should never change the performers positions to suit 
our requirements: rather, we must change the placing of the mikes to suit the 
performers' requirements." 

Video Documentation (Screening & Discussion)'. P . K. Nair was in the Chair for 
this Session and Satish Bahadur and Ter Ellingson the main speakers. 

Satish Bahadur spoke on the early beginnings of the film medium. Later, 
he screened extracts from Mani Kaul’s Desert of a Thousand Lives. Satyajit Ray's 
Bala and Terry Sanders' Portrait of Zubin Mehta which were then assessed as 
archival material. 

Commenting on the films, and referring to the 700-plus films in their 
dance collection, Genevieve Oswald said, "We have had to train our professional 
film-makers to be dance-oriented rather than film-oriented." 

Sundar: " Scholars do not know film techniques and the film-makers 
do not know much about the art forms. How does one overcome this situation 
in a practical manner?" 

studying^ ShnSuis. 1 a " **** ° f ethnomusicolo 9V must spend some time 

to docum e °n h t an th K a h ^ ar f Sai ? that th , e Universit Y of Rome had initiated a project 
Sd-TS direrto® thi°Tl 0f Asia in which - besides the artistic director 
d ector. they had engaged a consultant from the Indian side. 

followed^y Bhng^n^s vfdeo^ilmTi The Fondas of Orissa was then screened, 
on ethnographic documentation ra her than SheTh^ ! 0llowed concentrated 
of video-documentation. r than on the tech mcal and practical aspects 

Thursday. September 27 

CWrM „ Jo- M „ saa 
Ashok Ranade ODonpri tKo 

'performance' in which he distinauisher/hf*,' 00 With 3 def mition of the term 
especially as relating to folk performanrl^u" ' tS Core ' and 'P eri Pheral' aspects 
salient points raised in his paper ^WhaTc®^ 6 . then discussed in detajl s °™ 
a performance? What kind of relation^ * UtSS a P eri Pheral element vis-a-vis 
"snip exists between the twn? in ,»,hat 


id of relationshiD exktc h peri P heral element vis-a-vis 
P exists between the two? In what way 


do the peripherals contribute to the final significance of a performance? Is it 
possible to hold that an unambiguous characterisation of performance features as 
core and peripheral is symptomatic of larger, non-art social realities? Having 
identified the peripherals, in what manner can their role be recognised in docu- 
mentation, archival and similar procedures?" 

Blacking felt that the measurement of core and peripheral needed to be 
emphasised as also the crucial questions: "Core to whom? Peripheral to whom?" 

Jairazbhoy: "One must define for whom the performance is intended. 
What is musical to one person may not be so to another." 

Regula Quereshi next spoke on Performance and its Documentation. She 
said that there was no such thing as objective documentation. Referring to her 
field research of Sufi music, she admitted that video recording was always done 
at a price because the performer and even the participants never ignore the 
camera even though the recordist might.. .the camera should become a participant 
in the performance." 

Sitakant Mahapatra then related his experiences while documenting the 
tribal songs of eastern India. Rita Ganguli posed a vital question: "Are we in any 
way harming the tribal arts when we intrude upon performances with a recorder 
or a camera?" 


Jairazbhoy : "Ideally, the researcher should come from the same community." 

Retrieval System & Indian Music: Nazir Ali Jairazbhoy. with the assistance of 
the ARCE archival staff, demonstrated the computer retrieval system designed by 
him for the Apple II Plus. He explained the objectives of the system, its advantages 
and also its limitations. Many in the audience felt that the system was being 
underutilised. 

Later, Jairazbhoy explained the concept of digital recording. The session 
was chaired by Anthony Seeger. 

Classification & Cataloguing of Indian Musical Instruments: Jairazbhoy traced 
the main features of his system of classification, based on the practical Hornbostel- 
Sachs system. His paper, distributed earlier, contained an elaborate exposition of 
the system. Jairazbhoy added that he was in the process of publishing a handbook 
detailing the classification of each instrument, primarily as an aid to archival 
and research staff. 

G. H. Tarlekar, whose paper also had been circulated earlier, then introduced 
his system of classification which he claimed was suggestive rather than exhaustive. 
(His scheme was criticised because it did not include certain folk instruments.) 

Jairazbhoy then suggested that scholars and researchers should send in 
details (with photographs or drawings) of rare folk instruments so that the 
information could be incorporated into the retrieval system. 
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Friday. September 28 

, r ,nr the study of Musical Instruments - Painting : Bonnie Wade 
Archival Sources for the Study f Ml ^ ^ $he wgs tryjng t0 explore the 
of the University of Berkeley ’ (I ^f j tr ' ume nts of northern India through paintings, 
possibilities of studying the mus c i nst eve n design) of the musical 

»• 

a period of time. 

She then screened some slides of miniature paintings of the Kangra Valley, 
Basoli and the Mughal period, allowing for a brief comment on each. She 
said - "Instruments which have disappeared from view may not necessarily have 
fallen out of use. Looking at paintings, one formulates questions for research." 
She has developed a cataloguing system for archiving these paintings. 

Handoo felt that unless one established the authenticity of the paintings, 
one could not determine the authenticity of the instruments. 

Computer Possibilities & Retrieval Procedures-. H. V. Sahasrabuddhe, who teaches 
Computer Science at Pune University, read a paper entitled Blueprint for a High- 
Technology Archives for Indian Music. The objective of an archive was to gather 
as much authentic information as possible and to allow access to this information 
m many ways. Ideally, the computer should be a partner in the archival process 
and he explained, with the aid of diagrams, how this could be done. 

A. K. Bali, Visiting Professor at Pune University, spoke on the use of 
Computers as a Tool. Computer systems, he felt, should be designed to give 
what the management wants rather than the other way round. His was a more 
general talk on computers rather than on their specific use in ethnomusicoloqical 
research. 8 

e^r!eA'S reSe 7 atl ? n ? ****** of Materia I on Dance : Genevieve Oswald 
wWch she is the rf L 3 tn d d ° cumentation Procedures at the Dance Collection of 
Collection enri ^nVc ? N ? n ' prlnt material represented 97 per cent of the 
re e t nn l , tT" 3 , per cent " The ob i ectiv ® a dance archives is to 

deposit their collections. Rather, our job is tolnrtiate tbe^leposrt 

d.nc, o^So S ! “, ke o „T“ e J l ””“‘° ( n ri ^development as a private 

Saturday. September 29 

performances live, a field'trip 11 wa^arre^ 80 !? 30 op P° rtunit y record folk 
away from Pune. Jejuri is a oilarim=>n„ f n98d t0 Je i uri - some fifty kilometres 
de,ty with a large followfng rnKte&M 6 !? m0US seat of Khand ° ba - a 
were able to record gondhal and vaohva Maharashtra - Here, participants 
u yu murau geet performances. 


Sunday. September 30 

This was an open session beginning with a discussion on Ethics and 
Fieldwork. It was chaired by John Blacking who introduced the subject with two 
quotations, reflecting two entirely different approaches. 

"All this I have done for my own sake, without any 

idea of preserving it for posterity." — Mohan Khokar. 

"It’s not that all artistes are people, it’s that all 

people are artistes." — Eric Gill. 

Blacking : "If we are personally committed, we do better research, especially 
if we have respect for the artiste in people ... a belief in the artistic essence 
of every human being... I don't believe in research for research's sake. All 
research must be used towards the development and evolution of people and 
towards the solution of problems." 

Referring to his experiences while trying to record Chikanda. the female 
initiation ceremony formerly prevalent in parts of South Africa and now extinct, 
he said that being the objective researcher does not quite help. Whether to pay 
the informants or not would depend on the situation. Foreign researchers, backed 
by generous grants, could train local people by employing them as research 
assistants. Also, he suggested, a provision must be built into the grant so that 
tapes and other equipment (not easily available in developing countries) could be 
left behind for the benefit of scholars. 

"Does recording harm the performance?" Blacking felt that the researcher 
is only one influence on the performance. "One cannot really preserve living, 
performing arts; one can only preserve museum pieces." Community research, 
he advocated, was the most dynamic way to preserve and enrich the cultural 
milieu as had been successfully proved in Africa. 

Handoo said that this was a very superficial way of looking at things. 
"Anthropology is a white man’s science even today. It is designed for scholars 
from developed countries who travel to third-world countries. It is a one-way traffic." 

Citing his experiences in Brazil. Seeger said, “It is important to be loyal 
to the people you have worked with in these countries." 

Ranade: "People, studying in their own country, should develoo their own 
methodology so that the bias remains specifically Indian or national. We should 
correct our own attitudes and develop our own models as far as scholastic study is 
concerned. For instance, how many north Indian musicians study south Indian music?" 
He invited all those present to correspond with each other and learrrfrom each other. 

Handoo: "We cannot develop a model in a vacuum." Mohan Khokar 
disagreed. "Nationality or individuality is important because everything is done 
for the value of human beings ... We treat the objects of our study as laboratory 
specimens. Our approach is cold and clinical.” 
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... „ Hiccioline is different from just collecting ... A 

Blacking: "Collecting w, h a discip in ^ jnternat|ona , What 's the reS p 0 nse 
scholar is not tied to time and place of regiona , varla ti 0 ns which 

of and to institutions? 't s the nchne s a .. 

gives ethnomusicology and anthropology 

, h nHal . .. |t . s not a question of where the material is preserved. 

Chummar Choondal It s not a q preserved. An understanding 

but how. My only concern is totally lack ng in India." 
between researcher and informant is totally lacmr g 

Nair spoke of the priorities which developing countries face. "Preservation 
of cultural riches is a very low priority . 

Blackinq ■ "In these countries there seems to be a greater concern with 
the retrieval national treasures rather than with evolving a national cultural policy. 

Pushpa Sundar said that her study of the cultural budgets of different 
countries showed that while preservation is high on the list (in India and 
elsewhere), contemporary cultural activity is not included. Preservation not for 
the sake of preservation but for access is important. "For instance, how would 
Indians have access to collections deposited abroad? Indians have lost self-confidence 
in their value judgements. Because of historical circumstances, all our standards 
have been adopted from the west. We need not disown what has happened in 
the west but we must develop our indigenous standards. Critical scrutiny within 
the country is very necessary for the development of the artiste rather than 
just acclaim abroad." 


Handoo: "Orality has no copyright in 


>untry. How do we go about it?" 


Swaminathan: "We should record the permission of the artiste on the 
audio or video tape. It is much more authentic and less complicated than getting 
the informants to sign documents." 

Ashok Ranade informed the participants that institutes like the Sangeet 
Natak Akademi and the National Centre for the Performing Arts were in the 
process of formulating copyright policies which are necessary to protect the 
rights of the artiste as well as the body which has the recording. 

the fir^t^m h e an "wi, 0k , ar i, Sai * X ^ at copvri9ht ^ given to a work performed for 
kes thecorvriQh^nL ab °rf *1® ° ral traditions? w *o is to be paid? With whom 

c™nrs7enL in g ’ T* Which Perf ° rmS * 35 a 9 ainst an0th ® r 

performances?" Indlvldual copyright is alright. But what about community 

by another person^o^cannot ”0 'anythin bV someone is deposited 
depositor." do an Vthing without the permission of the 
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Blacking : "What is the best moment to give rewards to informants— before, 
during or after a performance? Paying large sums of money to rural communities 
may entirely disrupt the life of the community." 

Wadley : "I tried in my own way to give copies of my recordings to the 
artiste. If he cannot read it. his sons or grandsons can. But it will be safe." 

Handoo: "An informant was in one instance beaten and imprisoned 
because he did not want to reveal." 

Daw: "In many parts of Sudan, paying money is considered an insult 
because any visitor is a guest and therefore no payment can be accepted." 

Chummar Choondal : "Generally classical performers are better paid than 
folk performers. Also, performers expect higher payment from foreign researchers 
and for divulging information." 

Blacking : "Institutions like the ARCE could keep a rein on such expenditure." 

Ellingson: "Sometimes, a bit of inflation would be necessary. I feel, 
because in some cases, musicians or instrument-makers are underpaid. Rewards 
can be in kind also— maybe, restoration of a monument or initiation of a community 
project. These problems do not come in a neat package. Copyright and remuneration 
are interrelated. There is the question of limited as against unlimited rights? We 
should not regard our rights (given by the performer) as absolute. They are 
constantly subject to revision." 

Jairazbhoy: "In a tradition, the performer is just the tip of the iceberg 
and he gets paid the most. He is feted here and abroad and becomes estranged 
from the community. All the payments/profits etc. should filter down to the very 
bottom of the tradition." 

Choondal: "Brokers or intermediaries now operate between informants 
and researchers. In the distribution of payment amongst the entire group of 
folk performers, the main artiste gets a disproportionately large sum. then the 
instrumentalists and lastly, the other accompanists." 

Joep Bor: "Why should foreigners dictate which particular form should 
be documented?" 

Sundar: "How much information do we tell our informants? Do we tell 
them something and record much more than we reveal to them? This is quite 
unethical." 

Blacking lucidly summed up the main issues raised in this session. The 
Seminar ended with Ranade thanking the experts and the participants for being 
present and hoping that this would be "the beginning of an international adventure 
in mutually-enriching scholarship." 
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Mahotsav 84. Ahmedabad. October 7— 13, 1984 



Shirin from TBILISI USSR , , 

(Courtesy: Indian Express^" the P^ade on Relief Roao 
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Ahmedabad witnessed a colourful event as folk dancers from Europe 
paraded its streets with their Indian counterparts heralding the start of Mahotsav-84. 
Inaugurated on October 7 by Gujarat's Chief Minister, Madhavsinh Solanki, 
in the huge Sardar Patel Stadium, the festival presented seven foreign troupes 
with a total of 200 dancers and musicians. 

The idea of organising such an event emerged in 1983 when India was 
elected to the Conseil International des Organisations de Festivals de Folklore 
(CIOFF), an organisation in Paris whose aim is to bring the varied cultures of 
the world to villagers of different lands. Mallika Sarabhai was nominated India's 
representative on the Council and the Festival, the first of its kind in Asia, 
was organised by CHITRAKATHI (the Indian Centre of CIOFF) with the active 
participation of JANAVAK, the folk wing of the Darpana Academy of Performing 
Arts, founded by her mother Mrinalini Sarabhai. Its sponsors included the Gujarat 
Government, the Ahmedabad Municipal Corporation and the ITC Ltd., Calcutta. 


Thousands of people attended the colourful spectacles organised every 
evening. Ticket rates ranged from Rs. 3/- to Rs. 10/-. with concessions for 
students, textile workers, the handicapped and the destitute. 



A scene from the Polish folk dance. 

(Courtesy: Hemendra A. Shah). 
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, a rimppareMMI, a youth ensemble of 
Finland They performed ring games, folk numbers 

twenty-two dancers and six mus _ it V h P the striking orchestration of their 

and won the hearts 0 V h /^ m^di« Bulgaria' S ENSEMBLE FREDERICH 
graceful movements and subtle melod • ‘ ^ performed fo | k dances of 

different Sons ’ and presented a varied musical repertoire. The hjventy-eight 
c rnnn nF SCHEMER DANSERS of Holland offered an elegant and charming 
dimension^ to^he Fe^stival^The 38- member KRAKUS group from Poland was, in 
“ast an explosion of colour, wit and vivacity. The dancers with peacock 
feathers on their heads and richly embroidered costumes, left a wonderful 
impact. TBILISI, from Georgia in the USSR, with its forty members dazzled 
spectators with the virility, power and speed of their dance items. Bulgaria 
was also represented by the ARABESQUE TROUPE, a modern ballet group. 


The foreign troupes travelled to the rural areas, performing in village 
squares, and also presented their repertoire before factory workers, as also in 
jails and hospitals. 


Tribal and folk groups from India added to the fascination of the entertain- 
ment presented every evening. There was the Gondia of Madhya Pradesh, the 
Chumar of Rajasthan, and, from Gujarat, the Adivasi dance of Dharampur and 
the flas from Surendranagar. On the last day, the Indian and foreign dancers 
linked their hands and danced the circular garbo. 



The festival was a major gain for Ahmedabad and Gujarat, as a whole, 
for the groups visited other cities and the goodwill generated is, of course, 
immeasurable. 


Obituary 

Jennifer 


[Jenmfer Kapoor, the distinguished actress, died in London on September 7, 
1984. She was a member of the Drama Consultative Committee of the National 
Centre for the Performing Arts and deeply interested in the Centre's plans for 
its Experimental Theatre. We print below a personal tribute by Vijaya Mehta. 

—Editor.] 




and I We first met when we were both 

troupe and I in the Marathi version. 

In fact I saw Jennifer for the first time as Desdemona on the make-shift 
staae of Elphinstone College. My recollection of the moment is very vivid though 
,fnfw seems ages ago. I remember Jennifer's performance-fresh, lively, almost 
electrifying. I was struck by her physical grace, she was like a flower in bloom^ 
Her performance made me feel inadequate, inferior as an actress and so much 
so that I badgered E. Alkazi and P. D. Shenoy to train me in body movement 
Then Jennifer and her parents came to see the Marathi production. I was petrified 
at the thought of their watching my 'Desdemona'. Right through the performance 
I was only aware of my skinny figure compared to Jennifer's blooming personality 
on stage. They, however, found my interpretation very interesting and asked me to 
join their company. Jennifer's father, Geoffrey Kendal, was planning A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream, with Indians playing supernatural beings. I do not know what 
happened to the project. I could not join them as I was preparing for my Master's 
degree. Had I joined the company then. I am certain Jennifer and I would have 
shared our aspirations and our growth together. It was a lost opportunity. 

I lost touch with Jennifer afterwards. I kept on doing my little bit in the 
Marathi theatre. I learnt that Jennifer had married Shashi Kapoor. Our paths 
never crossed till much later. We both had two sons— the same age— and we 
waited in the office of Bombay International School while our 3-year and 5-year 
old sons were being interviewed for admission. We talked about 'the old Desdemona 
times'. Jennifer still retained her youthful and lively spirit. I kept on wondering 
how she could remain so blissfully happy without working in theatre — which 
I knew meant such a lot to her. I had myself experienced the agony for about 
a year. "Don't you miss theatre?" I asked her. "Oh yes, I would have. But I am 
not out of it. I am busy planning the Prithvi Theatre." 

nivpn n„r„™ S 1*7 lat f' , wl ? 0n 1 saw ,he Prithvi Thaa tre. that I realised what had 
To r 7 P 7V°. erS llfe whlle ' t0 aN a PPearances. she stayed away from 

f.r„?. a ’ o .r o “T *• rm 

it happened. A great achievement in R nm l°! ensemble and, within two years, 
again proved that she was a dreamer with S 7 ha . 0tlc theatr e scene. She once 
dreams come true. 0r ' Wlth the fantasti c ability to make her 

a " are ° f Jennifer as an v h oun9er generation 

showed such tremendous articulation in n stoun ding how both the portrayals 
characters. This is norm^lly^iS ** inner rh * h ™ of the 

coping with the demands of new characterisation. ?h tr ?. SS , IS ln constant practice 

.. — « 


can be dulled and one can easily lose the alertness and the precision that go 
into an excellent portrayal. Jennifer had performed after years of absence from 
the ring. Vet she was as moving as the 'Desdemona' I saw three decades aqo 
Only those involved in 'the art of acting' will appreciate Jennifer's achievement 
It was not just a matter of two fantastic performances-it was almost an impossible 
feat considering the gap after which she had accomplished it. 


I remember the dimensions she gave to the performance in Junoon. the 
poise, the inner strength of the woman. In 36 Chowringhee Lane, she caught 
every cadence of the character. She saved it from being 'cloying and sentimental' 
because not a single gesture was self-indulgent. The audience may feel 'sad' but 
she 'accepts'. Without a tough narrative thread, or 'strong' scenes, the film is 
held together by the total insight that Jennifer had into the character. She was 
not seduced by the idea of the 'talent' she could have displayed, her knowledge 
of Shakespeare, correct intonation etc. Her objectivity as an artiste functions 
during every single moment to bring the character to life. 


Jennifer and I did not see each other frequently. But every time I saw 
her work— either as the living spirit behind the Prithvi Theatre and through it 
the Hindi theatre or as a costume designer (I remember her scrubbing lamp-shades 
from her house in a bath-tub— so that they would look clean and white on the 
sets of Katyug ) or as an actress— I was moved by an overwhelming sense of 
respect and affection. 


Just last year we got round to chatting with each other, while driving 
back and forth from the Prithvi Theatre. She was busy getting the annual festival 
organized and I was working with my Hayavadana troupe in the new space of 
Prithvi. I knew that she was struck by a terrible ailment. We never talked about it. 
What amazed me most was the way she took it. "Tomorrow we won’t go to 
Prithvi. I have to undergo this horrid treatment and it takes me nearly 24 hours to 
recover. So let us plan it for the day after." 

We discussed future plans for Prithvi. She felt a little sad that the initial 
enthusiasm of the youngsters was misfiring. "I must get Prithvi on its feet. Maybe 
one should go in for a resident company. How does one achieve and maintain 
quality control?" Hundreds of new ideas and thoughts flooded her mind. She was 
a brave woman, an exceptional human being, who dreamt impossible dreams and 
made them possible. 
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of lndian D arts Ka rela\'n V gSTo findian Lrld-vLTand its distinctive speculative 
thought 1 She uncovers geometrical principles underlying the four different arts of 
theatre ( natya ). architecture [vastu). sculpture [shi/pa) and music (sang/te), and 
traces the common thread of metaphysical concern running through these arts 
and interrelating them. Even before she took up this inquiry, she had as a 
practising dancer, become aware of the geometrical principles underlying Indian 
dance in the same way as Alice Boner had perceived geometry as underlying 
sculptural compositions. Kapila Vatsyayan realized that Indian dance was an 
expression of the larger and more complex phenomena of Indian culture and its 
world-view and that its study could not be complete without a perspective of its 
ideational background. Later, basing herself on an interdisciplinary study of texts, 
archaeological material, and the Yajna rituals conducted in Kerala, the author arrived 
at an analysis of the principles of artistic practice on the one hand and metaphysical 
concepts on the other. 

The book begins with an inquiry into the abstract thought of the Vedas 
and the Upanishads which, according to the author, influenced Indian aesthetic 
theories and artistic expression. She examines the part played by the body and 
the senses, and the relationship of limited microcosm (man, purusha ) to macrocosm 
(Man, Purusha ). Refuting the popularly-held assumption that the Indian world-view 
is "other-worldly" and artistic creation world-denying, the author quotes primary 
sources to reveal that Indian speculative thought was conscious, on the one hand, 
of the physical reality of biological man, and his relations with animal and plant 
life, the physical environment and, on the other hand, with the Earth, the Sky 
and the Central Pillar ( stambha ) in the navel of the Earth. 

Two images are pervasive in early speculative thought: the one of Man 
' W ' th 3 r f a ( ,l ? nSh ' p t0 the Earth and the Sky. and the other of the 

are d^cu«?riTrfH ? 7' t! 3S rhVthm 0f the wheel of a chariot - These 'mages 

Brahmanas the Una 6 eh h 6 ,f uthor states from the concretization of the 

just Visible but is the very aid to the invisible a gj_ therefore - the visible is not 

Discussing the ritual of Yaina Hr - 

of establishing communion between th* ;Y ats V a V an P0,nts out its central objective 
consisted of a senes 3fld the macr °cosm. The ritual 

correspondences between the purely mundane or the 


particular and the cosmic forces or the universal. It provided a ground plan of 
the temple and the theatre, and its symbolism pervaded later artistic expressions. 
Dr. Stella Kramrisch has derived many symbolic and constructional features of 
the temple from the Vedic altar in her monumental work [The Hindu Temple 1946) 
and her observations support the hypothesis developed in the book under review. 

Like the temple, the theatre was another symbolic creation of the Cosmos. 
The author states that the Yajna- ritual and speculative thought was the source 
material from which Bharata formulated a theory of aesthetics and developed 
an infrastructure for natya (which communicates through sensual media). She 
draws attention to the unique place of hand-gestures in Indian dance and suggests 
an exploration into their relationship with the use of hands in the Yajna- ritual. 

The concept of Sama. symbolizing the play of energy from a central 
point of stillness, is pivotal to dance, musical composition, metrical cycles [tala- s) 
and sculptural form. The author traces the validity of the concept of Sama in 
relation to speculative thought "which attributed value to the internalization and 
silent pause of all expression." Significantly, the presiding deity of the Sama-sthana 
is Brahma, the deity of the Centre. Different sthana- s (positions) such as Vaishnava- 
sthana. Manda/a-sthana imply the transmutation of the human body in geometrical 
figures: "The body is depersonalized to the point of geometric abstraction", 
recalling yantra-s. 

This brings us to the geometry of sculptural compositions discussed in 
the chapter on Shilpa-panjara. Panjara represents the reduction of the physical 
body of man to an impersonalized design. The content of sculpture constituted 
by myth and legend is as it were superimposed on the abstraction. The author 
provides an analysis of sculptural figures in terms of line and space, and the relative 
positions of the closing in and the expansion of energies explored through a 
centre. Sculpture and dance are analysed in terms of spatial yantra-s. while, 
in the field of music, the system of tala (metrical cycle) is analysed through the 
motif of the circle. 

According to this traditional Indian viewpoint, there is. in art, impersonali- 
zation and depersonalization of the individual and an absence of subjective expression. 
The artist is considered as only "a vehicle for his communication of a larger 
universal self." Through meditation he evokes the Formless and creates multiple 
forms so as to convey a similar experience in the spectator or listener. 

Thus we can learn through the perceptive observations of the author how 
different arts reflect an identical structure in their methods to abstract geometrical 
patterns and their common concern to express the Formless in their non-discursive 
language of nama-rupa (name and form). A question may perhaps be asked whether 
the speculative thought of the Upanishads. aspiring to symbolize the Unmanifest 
through abstract imagery, could also be interpreted as reflecting a parallel 
structure along with the arts or whether speculative thought and abstractions 
governed artistic pursuits? The urge to give form to the Formless, either through 
symbolization in language or arts, seems to find expression in the parallel 
structures of speculative thought, rituals and creative pursuits of India. 
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. new wav of looking at the arts-not just historically 
The book opens up a new way orinciples which interrelate them with 

or iconographically, but through th nhe^ presen ted through an inter- 

parallel symbolic expressions . Tf ht . pr0V0 king book invaluable for further 
SStfii various specialized disciplines. 

The publishers should have devoted greater attention to the correct 
rendering of diacritical marks for such an important work. 


SANGEET- Abhyas Ank. Jan-Feb 1984. Published by Sangeet Karyalaya, Hathras 
(U.P.). Rs. 20.00 (In Hindi). 

Indian music and its teaching in India has been gradually influenced by 
the modern institutionalised system of teaching. In addition to the oral teachings 
of his guru, a student of music, in this new system, feels the impact of technology, 
recorded music, public response, books etc. At the same time, music, being a creative 
art, also demands a great deal of patience, concentration and discipline— the 
hallmark of the traditional system. 

The annual number of Sangeet presents a collection of articles on the 
study of music in India. The articles, written by a wide spectrum of authors, 
range from serious academic studies on certain aspects of music to anecdotal 
pieces. Comparisons between traditional and modern systems of teaching, the 
importance of meditation in music, the importance of a teacher in music are 
some of the topics discussed. Other articles offer lessons, suggestions and notes 
on techniques in music/dance study. Specific lessons are presented for students 
of vocal, sitar, harmonium, tabla and dance. Methods of practice adopted by the 
masters presented in the publication could be an interesting guideline to students. 


-MADANLAL VYAS 
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SHOBHA GURTU. At her Best . . . 

EMI ECSD 2813 (Stereo). 

RASOOLAN BAI. An All India Radio Recording. 

EMI ECLP 41543. 

RAVI SHANKAR & ALI AKBAR KHAN. Raga Mishra Piloo. Duet for sitar and 
sarod recorded in performance at Carnegie Hall, May 5, 1982, with Alla Rakha 
and Zakir Hussain on the tabla. 

EMI DS-37920 (Stereo). 

KHAN SAHIB IMRAT HUSSAIN KHAN (Surbahar and Sitar). Side One: Raga 
Bageshree (Surbahar) and Rageshree (Sitar). Side Two: Raga Gawoti (Surbahar). 
Accompanied by Nizamuddin Khan on the tabla. 

EMI EASD 1309 (Stereo). 

USTAD AMIR KHAN. Side One: Raga Ahir Bhairav. Side Two: Raga Bageshree. 
An All India Radio Recording. 

EMI ECLP 41546. 

PANKAJ UDHAS. Live at The Royal Albert Hall. 

MUSIC INDIA 2 LP Set 2675 527 (Stereo). 

Me Dowell Presents Music India's KHAZANA. Live at Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta. 
Hyderabad, Bangalore and Madras. 

PANKAJ UDHAS 

MUSIC INDIA 2393 993 (Stereo). 

AN UP JALOTA 

MUSIC INDIA 2393 988 (Stereo). 

NINA & RAJENDRA MEHTA 
MUSIC INDIA 2393 992 (Stereo). 

Shobha Gurtu is an established thumri - singer and deservingly so. This is 
not because Begum Akhtar or other eminent singers of the genre are no more 
on the scene but because Shobha Gurtu is both temperamentally and technically 
equipped for the type of music she sings. Her broad and rather heavy voice, 
backed by her tunefulness, matches the musical abandon of her style. Shobha 
Gurtu's thumri- s, therefore, leave a durable mark. Among the pieces on the disc, 
the Mishra Pilu composition is highly evocative. (By contrast, the Des piece 
sounds routine.) The shorter items are more satisfying because no time is lost 
in reaching the tonal and emotional highpoints of the compositions. However, 
the second piece— dadra — is more modern and Tight' than the traditional corpus. 
Special mention must be made of Iqbal Ahmed's extremely tuneful and imaginative 
Sarangi accompaniment. 
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Rasoolan Bai's recordings are from the archives of the All India Radio 
Rasooian bai s y The renc je r ,ngs convey a sense of 

and present a strong v musical themes. Curiously enough, the Bhairavi 

authority and - f.rmness ,n breach of musical protocol! The 
ZrioTid?Onl-TaLt /La hamar - is pleasantly expansive while the chaiti 
S Side Two proves ite inherent classicism on account of the sen, on main 
on biae iwo pro « Bilawal Also, the treatment is oriented towards 

alhlmahc development rather than an emotional blend. The Bhairavi item 
Bxaraivo na balam brings out an unusual aesthetic fusion of vigour and tenderness. 


Among the instrumental offerings. Pandit Ravi Shankar and Ustad Ali 
Akbar Khan's effort in Mishra Piloo represents a masterly structunng-especially 
Side One Tuneful, innovative, even as they continue a melodic dialogue, both 
the masters do justice to themselves, the instruments and also to the entity that 
Mishra Piloo is. 


Khan Sahib Imrat Hussain Khan’s Surbahar and Sitar renditions include 
three mood-oriented raga- s: Bageshree. Rageshree and Gawoti. On close listening, 
the Surbahar emerges as an instrument which involves a greater strain than 
the musical results it yields! At least this appears so when the Sitar pieces are 
juxtaposed with the Surbahar items. Imrat Khan is at ease on the Sitar and more 
lyrical in Rageshree and Gawoti. which delights by the width of the tonal spectra 
as well as by the variety of raga shades it explores. 


Ustad Amir Khan's sudden demise a decade ago perhaps also meant an 
unfinished story in his music! However, the pieces in Ahir Bhairav and Bageshree 
are reiterations of musical propositions characterized by poise, ponderousness 
and a note of perplexity in the presence of the element of rhythm— which he refuses 
to explore! The Sarangi idiom of his sargam- s, the obliterating gamak in the 
tan-s and the ever-present lilt in the pronunciation of words — all these are amply 
evident in the record. 


From these offerings to the music of Pankaj Udhas, Anup Jalota and Nina 
and Rajendra Mehta and one enters a world of polish, deliberation and effect- 
onented music. The tunes presented by Udhas are attractive, that is. they reach 
the musical cliche swiftly! An easy-to-understand poeticizing, a fair amount of 
instrumental blending, recording with reverb-effects and well-inserted claps-all 
, h nnHm f e t T! ntS h ™. e considerable currency in the ghazal - s which are now 
enornh and N t T a Ra ' endra Mehta have been on the scene long 

near-dialotfues and real the ? u * he duet ' as P ect of their presentations— through 
in a flatter voice but h T 8 '? duets Anup Jalota sin 9s. comparatively speaking, 
hl vS eoeated v ™ terial with 3 de,inite ' touch ' He also modulates 

t d h ViC H t0 6nSUre attenti0n - Cr3ftsmen a "- they 

e up 10 expectations they have succeeded in creating! 


Bombay 400 oia^dkeVby^r N KumuH aTh,™ for ., the Perform ing Arts. Bombay House, 
Tata Press Ltd.. 414. Veer sLar^ar Maf g , tmbaT^O 025 ^ M ' N 3 * ^ 

Reg. No. 24073/73 
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